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LITERATURE. 


Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, of Kabul ; with 
his Political Proceedings towards the English, Russian, 
and Persian Governments, including the Victory and 
Disasters of the British Army in Afghanistan. By 
Mouan Lat, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans, 

As fair a specimen of the art of book-making as ever 

was produced by the most skilful bookseller hack, in 


those palmy days when cheap books had not appeared to y 


disturb the calculations of the Row. ‘T'wo volurmes*oh 
the life of Dosr MouAmmep Kuan!’ Surely, this 
must be an aniple memoir, minute almost to tedious- 
ness. Whence could. s9 much material have come? 
How, and when, and where collected ? 

The mystery is not.so profound as. it appears. Not 
one-half of the whole is devoted to the biography ;, the 
other is eked out with selections from other books, ‘par- 
liamentary papers, and commentaries on things in gene- 
ral, and the Indian war in particular, Monan Lau 
has been, however, fortunate in a subject. Considerable 
curiosity is felt in England abont the fortunes of a foe 
who has proved hiriself so formidable as Dosr r 
HAMMED KHAN, and a few of the more interesting’pas- 
sages from the memoir will not be unacceptable to the 
readers of Tue Crirtc. 

Dost MonamMep: KuAn is one of a very numerous 
family. His father was distinguished for ‘his .warlike 
achievements, and to his skill and bravery was. Saau 
ZAMAN indebted for his throne... But, as is not unfre- 
quent in the strange drama of Eastern romance, services 
wére rewarded with the bow-string, ‘The possessor;of 
the throne feared the greater power of the man who 
placed him there, An excuse was readily found for re- 
moving a shadow frotn the ha of the despot. The 
benefactor was murdered by the sovereign he had made. 
His family were reduced to beggary, and twenty sons 
were thrown upon the charity o the pious. After many 
changes of fortune, Fatau KHAN, the eldest son, raised 
an army, dethroned the ungrateful SHan ZaMAN, 
avenged his father’s death, by putting out the prisoner’s 
eyes, placed his brother MaHMup on the vacant throne, 
and being now a great man, took the boy, Dost Mo- 
HAMMED, into: his service, and finding him extremely 
intelligent, admitted him to his confidence. 

The scene was shifted. Another revolution thrust out 
MAHMUD, and raised another brother, Suan Suvsa, 


to the unstable throne. His’ first’ act ‘was to’ arrest tee 
man who. had placed him there. Doser MoHAmmepb, 
with characteristic energy, gathered. an army and -has- 
tened to the.rescue of his brother. He-hesieged Kanda- 
har, and starved the treacherous prince into submission. 
Fatau KHAN was released, and the brothers: deter- 
mined to revenge themsélves by restoring MAuMuUD: 
After a short campaign, in which: Dost MoHAMMED 
exhibited great courage and address, the army of Sian 
Suva was completely routed, MAnMuD restored, and 
FaTAH KHAN took’office as his’ chief vizier; and the 
oung Dost MoHAmMED vigorously employed bimsglf 
in removing, per fas aut nefas, all who stood in the wa 
of the ease or the ambition of his brother. How this 
was done appears by the following account of the mur- 
der of Mirza Ati Kuan :— 


On réceiving the orders of the Vazir, Dost Mohammed 
armed himself cap-a-pie, and taking six men with him, went 
and remained waiting on the road between the house of 
Mohammed Azim Khan and the Mirza. It was about mid- 
night when the Mirza passed by Dost Mohammed Khan, 
whom he saw, and said, ‘‘ What has brought your highness 
| here at this late hour ? I hope all is good:’”” He also added, 
| that Dost Mohammed should freely command his services if 
| he could be of any use to him... He.replied tothe Mirza that 
| he had got a secret communication for him, and would, tél 
‘him if he moved aside from the servants. He stopped’ his 
horse, whereupon Dost Mohammed, holding the mane of his 
horse with his left hand, and taking his dagger in the xight, 
asked the Mirza to bend his head to hear him. While. Dost 
Mohammed pretended to tell him semething of his own inven- 
tion, and found that, the: Mirza, was hearing’ him . without: 
suspicion, he stabbed him between ‘the shoulders, and, thyoy- 
ing him off his horse, cut him in many places. This.was the 
commencement of the murders which Dost Mohammed Khan 
afterwards frequently committed. 


After a series of such deeds of violence,. FATAH 
K#An’s rain came upon him unexpectedly. The Per- 
sians had attacked Herat ; he proceeded with his brother 
to its relief; Dost MoHAMMED was directed to besiege 
the city and seize the palace, . This monstrous get. of 
treachery was unhesitatingly performed, although they 
had beew received by: the prince: with entire confiiiepte 
and friendship. 


He entered the city, as was arranged, with his retinue, 





and 
after the sun rose and the Shah Zadah’s courtiers had gone 
out to Fatah Khan, as usual,’ the Sardar Dost Mohammed 
Khan massacred the palace-guard and seized the person of the 





Shah Zadah Firoz. Afterwards he commenced to, plunder 
and to gain possession of all the jewels, gold, and ‘treasure 
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of the captive princé, and éven wert’sofar~as~to 

inmates of the household ;,and committed an unparalleled deed 
by taking off the jewelled band which fastened the trowsers of 
the wife of the Prince Malik Qasim, the son of the captive, 
and treated her rudely in other ways. The pillaged lady was 
the sister of Kam Ran, to whom she sent her profaned robe ; 
and the Shah Zadah, or her brother, resolved and swore to 
revenge the injury. Fatah Khan wasinformed of the immense 
booty which the Sardar had taken, and also his improper con- 
duct towards the royal lady; and the Vazir planned to take 
the plundered property from the Sardar Dost Mohammed 
Khan, and to chastise him for his deeds in the palace. The 
Sardar having heard of this, made his way through the moun- 
tains to. join his brother Mohammed Azim Khan, the Gover- 
nor of Kashmir. He was there put under restraint by the 
direction of the Vazir, who was preparing again to wage war 
with the Persians. 


The treachery was amply avenged. The prince seized 
Fatau Kuan by a stratagem. His end is thus 
told :— 


No tragedy of modern days can be compared with that bar- 
barous one that ended the life of the Vazir. He was con- 
ducted blind, and pinioned, into the presence of Mahmud 
Shah, whom he had elevated to the throne. The Shah asked 
him to write to his rebellious brothers to submit, to which he 
replied with fortitude that he was a poor blind prisoner, and 
had no influence over his brothers. Mahmud Shah was in- 
censed at his obstinacy, and ordered him to be put to the 
sword, and the Vazir was cruelly and deliberately butchered 
by the courtiers, cutting him limb from limb, and joint from 
joint, as was reported, after his nose, ears, fingers, and lips 
had been chopped off. His fortitude was so extraordinary 
that he neither shewed a sign of the pain he suffered, nor 
asked the perpetrators to diminish their cruelties, and his head 
was at last sliced from his lacerated body. Such was the 
shocking result of the misconduct of his brother the Sardar 
Dost Mohammed Khan towards the royal female in Hirat, 
However, the end of the Vazir Fatah Khan was the end of the 
Sadozai realm, and an omen for the accession of the new dy- 
nasty of the Barakzais, or his brothers, in Afghanistan. 


Thenceforth, for many years, anarchy prevailed. 
Kings were set up and bowled down, passing across the 
stage as fast as the phantom progeny of Banquo. Vic- 
tory ultimately rested with Dosr MonHamMeEp, who 
secured Cabul, while various provinces were possessed 
by his brothers. How he did this, and how he wielded 
the power he had won, will appear by the following ex- 
tract :— 


The Sardar stated on his return from Qandhar, that he had 
got rid of one enemy in the person of Shah Shuja, now de- 
feated, but another was powerfully wounding his heart and 
honour by the constant turn of affairs, and by the remem- 
brance of the inroads made by an infidel into the Mahomedan 
land. In this he alluded to the conquest and possessions of 
the Sikh army at Peshavar; he planned to declare a re- 
ligious war, in the view that having no money himself to levy 
troops, he could hardly persuade the people to take up his 
cause ; whereas under the name of a war for the sake of reli- 
gion, he might be successful. The priests were accordingly 
consulted, and all the chiefs, as well as his counsellors, and 
Mirza Sami Khan, concurred in the opinion that the Sardar 
Dost Mohammed Khan should assume the royal title, and 
proclaim himself as king; because the religious wars, fought 
under the name and flag of any other than a king, cannot en- 
title the warriors to the rights and honours of martyrdom, 
when they fall in the field. The Sardar was not altogether 
disinclined to assume royalty ; but the want of means to keep 
up that title, and the unanimous disapproval of his relations, 
prevented him from adopting the name of king. The Sultan 
Mohammed Khan was so jealous of the Sardar’s taking the 
royal title, that he left Kabul on the pretence of going to 
Bajaur. In the mean time the Sardar, without any prepara- 
tion or feast, went out of the Bala Hisar with some of his cour- 
tiers: and in ‘‘ Idgah” Mir Vaiz, the head priest of Kabul, 
put a few blades of grass on the head of the Sardar, and 
called him ‘‘ Amir-ul-momnin,” or, commander of the faith- 
ful. The change of title from Sardar to the higher grade of 


| Amir-ul-momnin;“made~no~-change- nor produced any effect 
n the habits, conduet,.and appearance of Dost Mohammed 
, except that-he became still plainer in attire and in talk, 
and easier of access. The only difference we find now is that 
of addressing him from this time as Amir. Before the Amir 
came to the final determination of extortion, the head-priest, 
Khan Mulla Khan, satisfied him by saying that if was not 
contrary to the Mahomedan law to snatch money from 
infidels, such as Hindu bankers, if it was disbursed 
amongst warriors of the true faith. As the Amir was really 
in pecuniary wants, and had the sanction of the priest, he 
therefore seized all the Shikarpuri merchants, and demanded 
three lakhs of rupees from them. The Amir sent openly, as 
well as clandestinely, his confidential men into all parts of the 
country, who spared no time in forcing the payment of the 
demands of their employer ; and where he had given orders to 
raise a certain sum from certain bankers of a district, the 
persons employed on this occasion did not forget to fill their 
own pockets besides. Those who fell into the hands of these 
official banditti were tortured and deprived of their health 
before they would part with their wealth; and those who 
escaped suffered by the confiscation of their moveable property. 
Sham-shuddin Khan at Ghazni, Mohammed Usman Khan at 
Balabagh, and Mohammed Akbar in Jalalabad, as well as the 
other petty governors of the various small districts, received 
instructions from the Amir to follow his example in seizing 
and torturing, and thus depriving the wealthy of their money. 
This method of extortion did not remain limited in application 
for the infidels alone, but gradually it involved the Mahome- 
dans. In the city many principal persons suffered, and 
among them a rich trader of the name of Sabz Ali, who was 
commanded to pay thirty thousand rupees, and having refused 
the payment of so large asum, he was confined in prison, and 
torture of every horrid description was inflicted on him by 
the Amir. Some days he was branded on his thighs; and on 
other days, cotton, dipped in oil, was tied over his fingers, 
and burnt as a torch; and after many days of agony the poor 
man expired. On this occasion the Amir only uttered a word, 
that he wanted his money and not his death ; which, however, 
could not make him a loser, for he forced the relatives of this 
victim to pay, and thus obtained this sum. The whole country 
at this time was an appalling picture of extortion and torture, 
and he continued to spread havoc all around till a sum of five 
lakhs of rupees was thus unjustly gathered up for the religious 
war of the faithful. 


And here let us introduce some passages from his 
private life. 


It should not be omitted to mention that while the Amir 
Dost Mohammed Khan was occupied by day in endeavouring 
to increase his power and territory, he was not less active at 
night in planning the augmentation cf the number of his wives, 
that he might complete the cabinet of his pleasures. In some 
instances, however, his matrimonial connections were merely 
political expedients, and not for any domestic comforts. The 
number of his married wives is not under fourteen, besides the 
numerous retinue of slave girls, At present the mother of 
Mohammed Akbar is his favourite, and takes the freedom to 
give him her opinion on important occasions. She.is de- 
scended from a high family, but is very jealous of the other 
wives of the Amir. Every one of them has a separate allow- 
ance, a slave girl, and a slave boy; and they occupy different 
rooms in the palace of Haram Sarai, which is encircled by a 
high wall. Only one door is there for communication, where 
a few men, generally of old age (Qabchis), are stationed. 
When the slave boy is absent, the slave girl brings orders from 
her mistress to. the ‘‘ Qabchi’’ for a purchase, or for any other 
purpose from the inside. If I remember the name well, one 
of the wives of the Amir, who is named Bibi Gauhar, excited 
the great jealousy and animosity of the mother of Akbar 
Khan, who always sought for an excuse to create the suspicions 
and the wrath of the Amir against the rival lady. One even 
ing, there was a demand of firewood in the establishment of 
Bibi Gauhar, and her slave boy brought a quantity of it piled 
en. the back of the seller. His eyes were, on entering the 
palace-door, blindfolded, and his face wrapped, in a cloth, 
while he was conducted by the boy. After unloading the 
burden from his back, he was in the same manner brought 





back and let out of the Haram Sarai, Hereupon the pene- 
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trating and jealous mother of Akbar Khan thought this the 
best opportunity to excite some abusive but unjust suspicion 
of her character in the heart of the lord. The Amir was 
quietly asked in through Mohammed Akbar Khan ; and the 
mother of the latter, taking him aside, stated that it was a dis- 
graceful thing that her ‘‘ ambagh,”’ rivil wife of the Amir, was 
visited by her paramour, who came in under the disguise of a 
wood-seller; and she then fabricated sufficient stories to make 
the Amir prepared to meet her object, for he appeared incensed, 
and considered that it was not a fabrication ; and the poor 
lady, who a little before was the charming idol of the Amir, 
was sent for and ordered to be punished for her misconduct. 
Her assertions of truth were not listened to, and he told Mo- 
hammed Akbar Khan to wrap her all ina blanket, and, throw- 
ing her on the ground, to strike her with sticks. The son 
was now perfectly aware of the jealousy of his own mother 
against her, and did not fail to inflict many most severe and 
cruel blows upon her. She was not released until she fainted, 
and appeared quite motionless in the bloody blanket. After 
some time, when she recovered, the Amir found that he had 
been deceived by his wife, the mother of Akbar, and he apo- 


logised to the sufferer for his sad mistake, and punished the’ 


fair inventor of the story (Akbar’s mother), only by not going 
to her apartment for a few days. Bibi Gauhur was the widow 
of Mahmud Shah, afterwards of Mohammed Azim Khan, and 
is now one of the Amir’s wives. At breakfast one day the 
Amir Dost Mahommed Khan asked one of his guests to eat 
an €gg; to which he replied, that he had already eaten a con- 
siderable number of slices of roast mutton, and feared an egg 
might cause an attack of indigestion. This made the Amir 
burst into laughter, and he said that the Amir Bangashi’s wife 
bore a more masculine taste and appetite for eggs than his 
noble guest, who appears to yield in this affair to a female. 
In an amusing tor.e of voice, Dost Mohammed Khan enter- 
tained the circle of his courtiers with the following anecdote :— 
When I went to the Bangash country to collect the revenues 


of that district, political circumstances induced me to marry | 
| to his tears and melancholy. He complained to all the autho- 


the daughter of the chief, afterwards known as the mother of 
Mohammed Afzal Khan. According to the custom of the 
Afghans, the parents of the lady place several baskets of fruits 
and of sweetmeats, and one or two of boiled eggs, coloured 
variously, in the chambers of the newly-married pair. After 
the dinner was over, the Amir with his bride retired ; and while 
amusing themselves with conversation, he took a fancy for 
some grapes, and the bride handed him an egg, which he found, 
in fact, to have a better taste than any he had ever had before, 
He added that he saw his bride using her fingers with admir- 
able alacrity in taking off the skin preparatory to swallowing 
an egg, and that this activity continued till she finished the 
whole basketful, to his astonishment; and he remarked that 
there were not less than fifty eggs in the basket !—In the 
number of his wives the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan has one 
from the royal family, which case is unprecedented in record 
or even in rumour, for no one ever was allowed to make a 
matrimonial connexion with the royal or Sadozai females. 
On the contrary, it was considered a great honour if any 
descendant of the Sadozai would marry a female from the 
Barakzai tribe, namely, that of the Amir, or indeed of any 
other tribe besides their own. When the decline of that dy- 
nasty commenced, she attracted the sight and attention of the 
Sultan Mohammed Khan, the brother chief of the Amir, at 
Peshavar, and a correspondence began between them. She 
prepared to leave Kabul to be married with her intended 
husband, under whose escort she was proceeding. The Amir 
had also lost his heart for her beauty, and got hold of her by 
force and married her immediately. This at once created, and 
has ever since maintained, a fatal animosity between the 
brothers ; and the Sultan Moharamed Khan has often been 
heard to say that nothing would afford him greater pleasure, 
even at breathing his last, than to drink the blood of the Amir. 
Such is the nature of the brotherly feeling now existing be- 
tween them ; and the Amir has often and justly mentioned 
that these three words, commencing with the Persian letter 
“ze,” and pronounced like z in English, are the principal and 
deadly causes of quarrel among men; namely, ‘“ zan ’” (fe- 
male), ‘“zar”’ (money), and “ zamin” (land). 

_Mouan Lax enters at great length upon the history 
of the origin of the Affghan war. tt seems that a pro- 
minent cause of quarrel was the jealousy entertained by 








the Affghan chiefs of the English officers, who were con- 
tinually intriguing with their wives. One instance of 
this will suffice. 


A gentleman who had taken up his quarters at the house of 
the Navab Jabbar Khan, won the heart of the favourite lady 
of his neighbour Nazir Ali Mohammed, and she, crossing the 
wall by the roof, came to him. The Nazir waited upon me, 
and I reported the circumstance to Sir Alexander Burnes while 
the defendant was breakfasting with him. He, of course, de- 
nied ever having seen the lady, on which the Nazir was dis- 
missed, and J] myself was always disliked from that day by that 
gentleman for reporting that fact. The Nazir then complained 
to the minister of the king, and he sent us a note demanding 
the restoration of the fair one. The constable saw her in the 
house, and gave his testimony to this as a witness; but Sir 
Alexander Burnes took the part of his countryman, and gave 
no justice. One night the very same gentleman was coming 
from the Bala Hisar, and abused the constable for challenging 
him, and next day stated to Sir Alexander Burnes that he was 
very ill used, on which Sir Alexander Burnes got the man dis- 
missed by the king. Thelady was openly sheltered at the house 
of ‘the same gentleman after some time, and came to India 
under the protection of his relatives. Nazir Ali Mohammed 
and the constable (Hazar Khan Kotval) never forgot these 
acts of injustice of Sir Alexander Burnes, and thus they were 
stimulated to join with Abdullah Khan Ackakzai, and to strike 
the first blow in revenging themselves on that oflicer. A rich 
merchant of Nanchi, near the city, had two years previously 
fallen in love with a lady at Hirat, and after great pains and 
exorbitant expense he married her, and placed her under the 
protection of his relations, while he went on to Bokhara to 
transact his commercial business. In the absence of the hus- 
band a European subordinate to the staff officer contrived her 
escape to his residence in the cantonment. The wretched 
man, on hearing this catastrophe, left all his merchandize un- 
sold, and hastened back to Kabul; and there were no bounds 


rities, and offered a very large sum to the king to have his fair 
wife restored to him; but she was not given up. He at last 
satat the door of Sir William Macnaghten, and declared that 
he ,had resolved to put an end to his own life by starvation. 
When that authority appeared partly determined to order the 
lady to be given to her lawful husband, she was secretly re- 
moved to a house in the city. Hereupon the envoy appointed 
two of his orderly men to enter the house, and to give her into 
the charge of the plaintiff; but now the very officer who had 
offended Nazir Ali Mohammed and Hazar Khan Kotval, came 
to Sir Alexander, and begged him to pacify the envoy, which 
he agreed to do. On this a sum of four hundred or five hun- 
dred rupees was offered to the husband, if he would give up his 
claim to his wife; and Sir Alexander Burnes employed Nayab 
Sharif and Hayat Quaflahbashi to. persuade the poor husband 
of the lady to accept these terms, stating that otherwise he will 
incur the displeasure of that authority. The poor man had no 
remedy but to fly to Turkistan, without taking the above- 
mentioned sum. When her paramour was killed during the 
retreat of our forces from Kabul, she was also murdered by 
the Ghazis, with the remnant of our soldiers who had suc- 
eeeded in making their way forcibly as far as Gandumakh. 


Although Dost MonamMep is reigning in full 
enjoyment of power, his manner of life is represented 
as debauched and dissipated in the extreme; but Mo- 
HAN Lat is nevertheless of opinion that, with all his 
faults, he is the only man who could govern the country, 
whose energy and firmness can keep the rebellious 
chieftains in check. He says, 


On the whole, whatever odium may be attached to the Amir 
of Kabul, it is an unquestionable fact that he is the only per- 
son fit to rule Kabul. Dost Mohammed Khan is of the Sunni 
religion, being the son of an Afghan; but as his mother is.a 
Shia, he is therefore suspected to he of her creed, though he 
does mot confess it openly. He has indulged in all sorts of 
dissipation, and experienced.all kinds of hardships. When he 
gained power, he prohibited the sale and the use of wine, and 
prevented dancing girls from remaining in his kingdom, while 
the dance performed by boys was considered fawhit! ‘One day 
he was informed that some women were drinking and dancing 
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privately in the house of Husain; the servant of Nayab Abdul 
Samad, on which the Amir sent people to ‘seize them, The 
punishment inflicted upon them for drinking wine against the 
Mohammedan law and his own notification was the infliction 
of deformity instead of their beauty, in order to prevent them 
from appearing again in drinking parties: Their heads were 
shaved, and the beard of the host was burnt by the flame of a 
candle! The Amir Dost Mohammed Khan always gets up 
before it is dawn, takes a bath, makes his prayers, and reads a 
portion of the ‘‘Qoran’’ every morning. Afterthat, Mahmud 
Akhund Zadah gives him somes lessons in history as well as 
poetry. He receives afterwards the state people privately in 
the dressing-room of the bath, and then comes out to hold his 
court. He sits there generally till 1 p.m. Now he had his 
breakfast, or I may say his dinner, as it is just the same as he 
receives after sunset. When he has finished his breakfast or 
midday meal, he sleeps till 4 p.m. He then discharges his 
prayers, and proceeds usually to ride, sees his stud, and re- 
turns to the palace, where he dines with his immediate cour- 
tiers and friends. There is then some talk of his early pro- 
ceedings and of his future plans ; and the wonder, the jealousy, 
and the ascendancy of foreign powers are discussed. Some- 
times chess, and at other times music, were the favourite 
amusements of the evening. He amused himself generally in 
this manuer till one hour past midnight. All the chiefs are 
then dismissed, and on retiring the Amir resides in the apart- 
ments of his wives. They live in separate parts, and the Amir 
pays a visit to one lady one night, and to another wife the 
next night, and no one is visited two nights successively ex- 
cept the mother of Mohammed Akbar Khan. 


The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By Joux Gaur. Third 
seme with additional illustrations. London, 1846. 
ogue. 
Tuis is the latest, but not the least welcome, addition to 
Bogue’s European Library. Mr. Gaut’s Life of Wol- 
sey has already undergone the ordeal of criticism, and 
has received the stamp of public approbation. A third 
edition of such a work was worthily: introduced in a se- 
ries whose unprecedented cheapness brings it within the 
reach of readers of the most moderate means. But not 
only have we here for three-and-sixpence a book which 
before cost a pound, at the least ; it has been considerably 
enlarged by appropriate additions from other standard 
works on the same subject. Until this biography be 
read, a very incompetent idea will be formed, even by 
those most conyersant with our best histories, of the true 
character of the magnificent man. whose wondrous his- 
tory it unfolds, 











HIsTORY. 


A History of Inventions, Discoveries, and Origias. By 
Joun Beckman. Translated from the German, By 
Winttam Jounston. Fourth edition, In 2 vols. 
London: Bohn. 

Tuts will probably be the most popular addition yet 
made by Mr, Boun to his “ Standard Library.” Becx- 
MAN is the recognised authority on the very important 
subject he has made known, and with which his name 
is irrevocably associated. Hitherto the work has been 
to be obtained only at a price which placed it far beyond 
the reach of any but the wealthy, To Mr. Boun belongs 
the credit of having reproduced this admirable history, 
not only revised, corrected, and enlarged, but beauti- 
fully printed, and sold ata cost which will enable every 
household, however humble, to add it to its library. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Life in the Wilderness ; or, Wanderings in South Africa. 
By Henry H. Metuven. London, 1846.’ Bentley. 
Tue Cafir war has’ given a painful interest to South 
Africa, and Mr. MeTHUEN’s volume comes opportutiely 
to gratify the curiosity which recent events have excited 
in the publi¢ mind’ relative-to a region the most fertile 





in vegetable and. animal, life, the. most. picturesque and 
the least civilized: upon, the face of the earth, 

Mr. MerwHveEn’s aims are very humble.. He does 
not profess to enter.on a detailed history of the colony, 
or to offer advice to emigrants, or to discourse upon 
questions of government and economy. His purpose is 
only to describe faithfully what he saw and heard during 
an eight months’ journey in the wilds of South Africa, 
dependent even for his subsistence upon his horse and 
his rifle. Adventures of this sort have always a charm 
for readers, and for our own part we vastly prefer this 
plain, straightforward transcription of a journal written 
while the scenes were fresh in the mind, and with the 
glow of the chase, or the struggle yet animating the 
fingers, to the most elaborated composition which the 
regular geographer could set before us. We like, too, 
the form of a diary ; it gives reality to the story; it car- 
ries us to the place, and identifies us with the progress 
of events ; we become, as it were, one of the party, mea+ 
sure time and distance, partake of trifling troubles and 
pleasures ; we soon come to feel more as the confidant of 
an individual than the reader of a book, and a sympathy 
once established, we care no more for criticising words 
and manner ; we look to meaning, and greedily devour 
the stirring story, indifferent whether it be told with the 
skill of authorcraft. 

On the 28th of August, Mr. Mernuen landed at 
Cape Town, of which he speaks as favourably as does 
every traveller. The situation is exceedingly picturesque ; 
the houses are large, handsomely built, and beautifully 
clean: prosperity appears on all sides. There is an 
abundant supply of good butcher’s meat, vegetables, 
fruit, and especially of fish, of which there is a great 
variety. The Cape salmon, one of the best, seldom 
weighs less than five pounds, and is ‘sold for less than a 
penny! While at Cape Town, he accomplished the 


ASCENT OF THE TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


During my sojourn in Cape Town, I ascended Table Moun- 
tain, in company with three other persons. The acclivity of 
this mountain may be said to commence with the edge of the 
harbour. We were delighted on our way up by the’ great 
variety and beauty of the wild flowers and flowering shrubs, 
and threaded our path through much low bush, till after some 
toilsome climbing we reached the kloof, or hollow, up which 
is the only accessible road in front of the mountain. An ex- 
ceedingly pretty tree, called the silver tree (profea argentea), 
grows only in this neighbourhood: it does not attain to any 
large size; the leave8 are very numerous, lanceolate, and of & 
delicate silvery hue, with a down over their surface, which ren- 
ders them as soft to the touch as satin, to which their gloss 
makes them not dissimilar. Much of the fire wood used in 
the town is furnished by this tree. At the kloof the real diffi- 
culty of the ascent began: it was very steep, and covered 
with loose stones, which porpetaly slipping from 
under the feet, seriously retarded our progress; then a 
high step of some feet''presented itself; and all around 
lay enormous masses'’of rock, separated by decomposition 
from the lofty crags which’in solemn majesty towered above 
our heads, threatening to’ crush us with another of their tre- 
mendous missiles. On some ledges and crevices small shrubs 
and flowers hadmade good ‘their footing, and water trickled 
slowly, ‘drop’ by’ drop, “from the ‘moss-grown’ precipices ; 
while, to heighten the picture, and “impress: it‘more deeply on 
our memoriés, a few thunder-claps grumbled in the distance, 
as if the old mountain were speaking. I-was: disappointed on 
attaining the summit, whicl commanded no really fine scenery 
but’ that‘ of Cape Town'and ‘its vicinity, and this ‘place, with 
its harbour, shippifig, streets intersecting’ eachother at right 
angles,’ and gardens lay drawn out*beneath us ‘as°on a map. 
To the wast and south was’the vast'Sonth Atlantic Ocean; its 
hérizon tod retiote'to be distinguishable, andthe Lion’s-head 
Mountain; which was plainly below our level. To. the north 
and east, blue ratiges of mountain were dimly discernible, en- 
closing a dreary, barren-looking country... Many flowers 
were ‘in blossom on the summit, and there was an ‘abundance 
of round white quartz:pebbles, freed by its disintegration from 
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the sand-stone in which they had been’ embedded. The height 
of this mountain’ is 3,582) feet, tliat ‘of the! Lion’s+head 
2,760. | I afterwards ascended to the top of the lattér, which 
is a far more dangerous and difficult undertaking ; for a great 
portion of its height it is necessary to climb with hands and 
feet as up a wall, over huge blocks of,stone, and alongside 
giddy precipices, With the assistance of several friends, I, 
on this occasion, dislodgeda ponderous stone, of circular 
shape, and rolled it down the declivity ; it seemed to have for 
ever bidden adieu to the vis inertie, and making the most 
prodigious bounds, rushed madly forward, with frightful velo- 
city, as if it had resolved to visit Cape Town. We stood 
aghast at its progress—some silver trees grew in its course, one 
of which it demolished like a sapling. On—on—it still flew 
towards a herd of unsuspecting cows, which were grazing at 
the mountain foot, but before reaching them it charged an 
enormous indolent rock, which happily gave one turn, and 
again sunk into repose, but divided its opponent into four 
fragments, which passed through the cows without touching 
them, and subsided ina deep gully. This gave me some idea 
of the effect which the vast masses of rock on the sides of 
Table Mountain would have on Cape Town, if any convulsion 
of nature should set them in motion. 


From the Cape districts Mr. MeTHveEN sailed for Port 
Elizabeth, and four days after reached Graham’s Town, 
and thence he wandered into the wilderness. The man- 
ner of travelling is thus :— 


TRAVELLING IN THE WILDS, 


Travellers often accomplish a long day’s ride of fifty or 
sixty miles, only once taking off the saddle that the horse may 
roll (which many people say does him as much good as a feed 
of corn), and pick up what little pasture he can, in the cowrse 
of half an hour, by the road-side. To prevent the creature 
absconding, a leather thong, or vim, which is kept wound 
round his neck while under the saddle, is loosened, and his 
head and knee so closely secured together by means of it, that 
he is reduced to a hobble, and can be caught at pleasure ; this 
is colonially termed knee-haltering. For courage as shooting 
ponies they cannot be surpassed—they are of middle size, and 
have no great personal attractions—a_ canter is their common 
pace, which they will keep up for a great length of time—many 
of them are trained to amble, but a good trotter is very rare. 
They have of late years been much crossed with Arabian and 
other imported stock, which has decidedly increased their sta- 
ture, and improved their looks, but whether it has increased 
or diminished their hardiness, is matter of doubt. Numbers 
are now exported to the Calcutta and Mauritius markets, for 
which this breed is more adapted. Ox and horse waggons 
supply the other modes of conveyance, and parties making 
long journeys in this manner invariably carry with them their 
bedding and provisions, and bivouac along the road, strongly 
reminding an Englishman who: sees them seated under a green 
bush, round a blazing fire, on which pots and kettles are duly 
arranged, of a gipsy group in his native land, 


And now we are introduced to 


THE CAFFIRS. 

A colonist once told me that. the Caflirs did not often take 
unbroken horses, the labour of taming their refractory spirit 
neither suiting their inclination or their powers of horseman- 
ship, but that they discovered those broken in by the follow- 
ing ingenious plan. A rope is fastened breast-high across an 
interval between some bushes, into which the horses are gently 
driven ; the young and unbroken horses. feeling this impedi- 
ment in their path, become restive, and escape, either by going 
back, or leaping the obstacle, but the rest stand,and permit 
themselves to be caught. Violent and bloody conflicts often 
ensue when the colonists overtake the thieves, for the. Caffirs 
are courageous as wellias active; they are reported, in their 
warfare, never to give or ask for quarter, and to.be, very cruel 
to their prisoners. The gun is now coming into general use 
amongst them, and will prove a formidable addition to the spear, 
or assegai, their chief weapon in the. last war. They reminded 
me very:much of the North American Indians, as described 
by Cooper; their warriors are,.in. general, models of symme- 
try, tall, of graceful carriage, elastic step, and independent. air, 
so that no one can help admiring them, but ‘‘Hunc tu Ro- 





mane.caveto.’” Their thefts are neither-so bad: nor .so .san- 
guinary as were those of the borderers in Scottish and Eng- 
lish history, and there is more to. allege in excuse of their con- 
duct. | Every Caffir must purchase his bride by so many head 
of eattle, and what stronger inducement: could be held out to a 
poor man, young and of a dauntless spirit, to take part in a 
border foray—considered honourable among his tribe—than 
the hope of winning by its means the object of bis attachment ? 
What exploits did not the knights of chivalry perform, insti- 
gated by asimilar motive! It is true, the tender passion may 
not be accompanied in the savage by the same fine sentiment, 
but it affords as strong and wild an impulse to action. Of the 
extent of their depredations some notions may be formed by a 
statement, which I have heard many farmers muke, that, 
though horses now abound in Caffir land, there are few cases 
on record of their ever purchasing one, and the animal was 
formerly unknown there. They rode and still ride oxen, on 
which they occasionally race for their amusement. To the 
Fingoe herdsmen they bear a deep-rooted hatred. These 
persons were their slaves till released in the late Caffir war, 
and taken under British protection, from which time they have 
resided in the colony ; and, from the reciprocal aversion be- 
tween them and the Caffirs, are the more vigilant and faithful 
in protecting the flocks committed to their care. In aspect 
they much resemble the Caffir, but differ slightly in language. 
The management of matters on the frontier is very difficult ; 
the old law went no farther than to enforce compensation, or a 
restoration of the property, whereit could be traced into Caffir 
land. The farmer having thus far pursued his stolen cattle, 
was obliged to stop and appeal to Government, when the chief, 
into whose territory the thieves..had retreated, was compelled 
tomake the loss good. The chiefs could always restrain their 
subjects if they chose, and therefore deserve to be made respon- 
sible. By the new law they must also surrender the offenders 
up to justice—an excellent alteration of the old system. It 
is not possible to conceive a line of country more eminently 
adapted to the vagabond and predatory life of the Caffir than 
that which prevails along the frontier. The interminable Fish 
river and Cowie bushes afford him an’ unfailing, and nearly 
impregnable shelter, from which, in the late war, our troops 
had the utmost difficulty in dislodging the enemy ; beside 
these, there are other extensive jungles, and the ground is 
very irregular, with innumerable small hills, woody valleys, 
and ravines. Many ruined and deserted houses sti!l bear tes- 
timony to the disastrous incidents of the last war, which was 
commenced simultaneously by the.Caffirs along the eastern 
frontier on the eve of Christmas-day. It should be stated, as 
creditable to them, that they spared the women and children, 
and sent many of them unharmed to Graham’s town. This 
place was so crammed with fugitives, that even the church was 
filled. Hundreds lost their all, and the price of cattle was 
raised so materially, that even after a nine years’ peace, it is 
not as low as it was befote’ the'warbegan. The Caffirs are a 
more temperate, and far superior race to the Hottentots; 
they rarely drink to intoxication, but are in the habit of 
smoking that pernicious weed, called dacca, a kind of wild 
hemp, which stupifies them, and.is said to produce consump- 
tion. The Bechuanas also smoke this weed, and one of their 
modes of doing so is singular enough ; two holes, the size of 
the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, are made in the ground about a 
foot apart; between these a small stickis placed, and clay 
moulded over it; the stick is then withdrawn, leaving a pas- 
sage connecting the two holes, into one of which the requisite 
material and a light is introduced; and the smoking com- 
mences by the members of the party, each in turn, lying on 
his face on the ground, inhaling a deep whiff, and then drink- 
ing some water, apparently to drive the fumes downward. 
During this process their eyes water and grow inflamed, they 
cough, bark, and resemble maniacs. Their pipe may confi- 
dently be pronounced as economital'a one as any yet in- 
vented. SS 


Meeting at Graham’s ‘Town with* three gentlemen, 
Messrs. A. Pearson, A, BAIN, and G. MonyPEeNny, 
our author agreed to join them in an excursion into the 
wilderness. ‘Their mode of travelling was by waggons 
drawn by 


THE CAPE OX. 





The sagacity and docility of the Cape ox, when properly 
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trained, is amazing: good cattle, without any guide, and on 
the darkest night, will adhere to a road, and never leave it 
whilst in harness; should they by any accident lose their 
way, they will stop. On these occasions the two leading oxen, 
always the best in the span, carry their heads close to the 
ground, and seem to be exercising all their powers of discern- 
ment. ‘They obey the voice of their driver, when desired to 
go to the right or left, with great readiness. I have even 
heard of a trader to Port Natal, whose oxen would bring an 
empty waggon across narrow but deep rivers, if they only saw 
their master wave a white handkerchief on the opposite bank : 
the leaders appeared to watch for this signal, and, on behold- 
ing it, at once dashed in and swam in its direction. This 
story may appear incredible, but I had it from a very respect- 
able person. It may assist the reader to give him a slight 
description of the Cape ox-waggon ; it is‘¢lumsy and uncouth 
in appearance, but never was any vehicle more admirably 
adapted for contending with bad roads, upsets, and other vi- 
cissitudes of South African travelling. Should an overturn 
occur, it is so coustructed that the sides, roof, and other por- 
tions, easily detach themselves from the bed, and in half an 
hour all may be replaced; or if a fracture have taken place, 
excepting in the wheels, which can rarely happen, it may be 
mended, or supplied on the path, by the aid of a few tools and 
some green wood. 


Their first point was the Fish River, and thence to Fort 
Beaufort. On the 20th of May he notes, “ We are at 
last entering on a game country,” and thenceforward 
animated nature appears to have formed M. METHUEN’S 
principal attraction. On that day he killed a sort of 
bustard and a springbuck. The next day he saw for the 
first time 

THE GNOO,. 


Here we first saw the common gnoo, lashing its tail about, 
kicking, rearing and curvetting in the usual eccentric manner 
of its race: they certainly are the most original brutes. in 
existence, and afford the hunter some of the most delightful 
and thrilling scenes of the chase. On being approached, they 
commence their antics, standing still at intervals, stamping 
with their forelegs, shaking their heads and staring wildly ; 
but when the sportsman draws near them, they commonly 
perform two or three circles, which gives him an opportunity 
of lessening his distance from them by urging his horse in a 
right line at its best pace; they then rush off up the wind (as 
do nearly all wild animals here, that they may scent danger 
a-head), and are so swift, that if a shot is not obtained in the 
first instance, on their completing their evolutions, it is of 
little use pursuing them. 


On the 31st they reached 


THE ORANGE RIVER. 


The stream appeared to be about one hundred and fifty 
yards across, and on either bank was a luxuriant stripe of 
jungle,—willows dipping their boughs in the current; but the 
largest trees had been swept away by a recent flood. Here 
the feathered tribe is more numerous than in most places. 
The cooing of many different sorts of doves, the noisy cackle 
of the Egyptian goose, which is common along the rivers of 
South Africa, and the scream of the heron, are continually 
audible. At this spot a punt has been constructed by, a,sen- 
sible Scotchman, named Norval. It has proved to be an ad- 
mirable speculation ; his charges are 1/, 1s. for every waggon, 
and for stock in varied proportions ; while the river having 
been hardly ever fordable for two years, has almost given him 
a monopoly of the extensive traffic in cattle, horses, sheep, 
and goods, from the regions of the interior,—from ten to 
twenty waggons sometimes crossing in a day. The loose 
oxen are commonly made to swim over, which they seem very 
reluctant to attempt, but when forced into the water by the 
shouts and long whips of their drivers. 


_ On the 30th of June they were fairly in the region of 
lions, and we have this graphic sketch of 
A LION HUNT. 


30th, Before daybreak I was roused from my shimiber in 
the tent by Bain saying, ‘‘ something has got hold of an-ox,’”’ 
and listening, heard the-poor ereature bellow aud moan pite- 


ously, but in a kind of stifled tone: the horses had all been 
fastened to the waggon wheels, but the oxen, having had a 
hard day’s work, had been allowed to lie loose during the 
night. Mr. Bartlett’s hint flashed on my recollection, but 
all soon became qviet again, and till dawn nothing could be 
done: in the course of half an hour the grey light was, we 
judged, sufficient for our purpose, and three of us, well 
armed, sallied forth in the direction of the outcry, to recon- 
noitre. We marked a crow hovering, and by its guidance soon 
discovered one of the best oxen lying dead. We approached 
with caution, and a quick-sighted Hottentot pointed to the 
large print of a lion’s foot in the sand just by us. The lion 
had attacked the ox in the rear, and fastened his tremendous 
claws in the poor wretch’s side, one having pierced through 
to the intestines : he had then bitten him in the flank, and, to 
shew the prodigious power of the monster’s jaws, the thigh 
joint was dislocated, the hide broken, and one of the largest 
sinews snapped in two, and protruding from the wound : hay- 
ing thus crippled his victim, he had, apparently, seized him by 
the throat and throttled him. We could discern that the 
cattle had all been sleeping together when first surprised, and 
the lion, following on the trail of some Griqua horsemen, 
whom he had met on the preceding evening, had come across 
the oxen, and sprung on the nearest. We traced his spoor all 
along the road to the scene of slaughter, and on the retreat 
after it—he had not eaten a morsel, which was some satis- 
faction to our feelings. The first scuffle had evidently been 
violent, for the ground was much indented by it. This having 
been the outside ox, and the wind blowing from the rest, they 
had not smelt their dreaded foe, and had only run a little way 
off, else they would not have stopped for many miles. Exe- 
erations and cries for revenge were universal, so forming 4 
large party, we started in pursuit of the lion, attended by 
some good dogs. With the greatest difficulty we followed his 
track over sand and stones, by the assistance of Hottentot 
eyes; but even these would in one or two cases have failed, 
if a sagacious dog, perceiving our object, had not run on the 
scent, stopping constantly to see if we edvanced, as if con- 
scious of the fierce creature we were pursuing. The search 
became at intervals very exciting, when the spoor led into a 
glen of long dead grass, or rushes; but, whether purposely or 
not, the lion always left us to windward, so that his nose 
would inform him of our approach ; and after a fatiguing, un- 
successful chase, the sun growing very hot and our stomachs 
craving for breakfast, we resought the waggons. The habits 
of the king of beasts are not of that noble order which natu- 
ralists formerly ascribed to him. In the day-time he will 
almost invariably fly from man, unless attacked, when his 
courage is that of mingled rage and despair. I have seen 
the lion, suddenly roused from his lair, run off as timidly as 
abuck. Its said that even at night they do not like to seize 
aman from a party, especially if the persons exercise their 
voices; and that the carcass of an antelope, or other game, 
may be preserved untouched by hanging some stirrups on a 
branch near, so that the irons may clash together when 
blown by the wind: a white handkerchief on the end of a 
ram-rod is another-receipt for effecting the same object. The 
lion is a stealthy, cunning brute, never attacking unless he 
has the advantage, and, relying on his vast strength, feels sure 
of the victory, The natives tell incredible stories of his saga- 
city, which would almost make him a reasoning animal, 
There are well-authenticated cases on record of lions carrying 
men away at night from the fire-side, but these are quite the 
exception—they are gregarious, as many as twenty having 
been seen in a troop. Balked of our revenge, we started for 
the next water, but first of all we carefully cut up, and stowed 
away, all the flesh of the dead ox, leaving only the entrails, 
which vultures and crows would speedily devour, and drag- 
ging the hide behind the last waggon, that the assassin might 
follow and be entrapped. We came to a pool, called Pap- 
kuil’s fontein, surrounded by low clumps of bush and long 
grass, well fitted to be the head-quarters of felis Jeo. Two 
guns loaded with slugs were secured to stakes near the water, 
their muzzles protruding through some bushes, cut and placed 
so as to conceal them: a string was then attached to the 
triggers, and fastened to a large piece of meat, in sucha 
manner that any creature laying old of it would discharge the 
guns in his face. Care was taken that there should be no 
path but im front of the battery, and twilight had begun to 
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fade when all our preparations were completed. Much trouble 
was experienced in tying up the oxen and horses; one young 
ox broke away, and was of necessity abandoned to his 
fate. Good fires were made, a slight hedge of thorn boughs 
was formed round our camp at the least secure point, and, 
supper over, we all retired to bed. At about 2, a.m. Hen- 
drick, ever wakeful, shouted out, ‘‘ There stands the lion ! 
shoot!’ and before we could jump from our beds, the dis- 
charge of a gun was heard. The horses and cattle had been 
very uneasy for some time previously, snorting and struggling 
to get free : one horse actually broke his halter, and ran away, 
but was brought back by Frolic. It is miraculous how both 
escaped from the lion, which then must have been prowling 
round us. On emerging we saw the oxen, like so many 
pointers, with their noses in one direction snuffing the air ; 
and found that an old white ox that had not been fastened up 
on account of its age and docility, but merely driven amongst 
the rest, had strayed about thirty yards from our camp, to 
nibble some grass, and had been assailed by the enemy. Piet 
said that he saw the brute on the ox and fired, whereupon he 
relinquished his prey and fled, and the poor terrified ox hur- 
ried back to the waggon and his comrades; where he began 
stretching out first one leg, then another, as if engaged in a 
surgical examination of his limbs. The air all the while was 
piercingly cold, and a basin of water in the tent had a coat of 
ice on it an inch thick, The fires were anew supplied with 
fuel, and a watch set, the profoundest silence, broken only by 
the deep breathing of the oxen, reigned again; and, being 
thoroughly chilled, we nestled once more under our warm 
blankets. On inspecting the trap in the morning, we found, 
to our grievous disappointment, that a bad cap had prevented 
the principal gun from exploding ; and that the small one had 
gone off, but missed its aim—the meat bore the mark of a 
claw, but none of it was eaten. The ox which had deserted 
was found uninjured, but the white one shewed several severe 
scratches on his neck, which swelled extremely. 


Under date of the 26th of July we find this narra- 

tive of 
HUNTING THE GIRAFFE. 

Striking at last on the fresh track of elands, we espied, to 
my infinite delight, some giraffes quietly cropping the high 
boughs of the mokala-tree; their long taper necks stretched 
to the full length, twisting their flexible upper lips round the 
leaves and young shoots. A short council of war was held—a 
long one to me—and away we darted in pursuit. The animals 
soon perceived us, and took to flight ; charging through some 
bushes, and striding clear over others with their Brobdinagian 
legs, and cantering in the most ludicrous manner imaginable ; 
the hinder legs at each spring coming beyond the fore ones, 
and working outside them by at least two feet; their tails 
all curled over their backs, and their necks and heads rocking, 
from their peculiar motion, like a ship’s mast in a heavy 
swell. I was quickly alongside the largest, and contrived to 
separate it from the herd, when, although strongly excited, I 
could not help remarking the strange sight which these co- 
lossal brutes exhibited, each followed by such comparatively 
insignificant, dwarfish men and horses, whom, had the fugi- 
tives possessed courage to make resistance, one of their kicks 
must have annihilated—truly is ‘‘ the fear of man on all crea- 
tures.”” Thorns scratched and tore my clothes to ribbons; all 
my companions vanished, though reports on all sides pro- 
claimed the work of death in progress ; and my giraffe amus- 
ing itself by throwing dirt and sticks behind it in my face, I 
galloped ahead, and, dismounting, fired my favourite two- 
ounce Purday’s rifle behind its shoulder, when, to my great 
joy, the animal stopped after running twenty yards—reeled— 
tottered, and laid its steeple-neck prostrate on the earth.* 
Then came a certain degree of compunction; I knew the 
flesh and skin would neither of them be wasted, and I rarely 
deviated from the rule of never taking away life but for the 
sake of procuring food or a specimen; but the full, eloquent 
black eye of the giraffe called me murderer, and I could hardly 
bear to look at it. They are beautiful exemplifications of vast 
power united with benevolence or inoffensiveness. The Balalas 
came up to me, and merry smiles illuminated each tawny 
visage at the thoughts of the banquet in store. Cutting off 
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* It is'a singular fact that, under no cirenmstances, either 
pain, or fear, are the eland-and giraffe known to utter any s0 








the tail with its long tuft of black hair, I rode to seek the 
Griquas, and Frolic, who had absconded, and it proved on in- 
quiry, instead of attending to me, had been hunting for his 
own pleasure ; but under the circumstances, his fault was par- 
donable. Out of ten giraffes, six had fallen; they were all 
cows, and mine, the largest, was only about fourteen feet in 
height, but it being the first time I had seen the creature in 
its wild state, it appeared enormous, I have since shot the 
bull standing between eighteen and nineteen feet high, and, 
amongst several adult males killed by me, generally found this 
to be the outside limit of their stature. 


A few days afterwards we are presented with this vivid 
picture of 
A QUAGGA HUNT. 


We had ridden within a mile of the mountains, which, clad 
in wood at their bases, and intersected by dark ravines, formed 
with their rugged summits a most striking object, when we 
encountered some Bakatlas, armed with shields and assegais. 
They talked very fast, and made many signs, from which we 
concluded that they knew where game was, and were desirous 
to lead us to it. Parties of men, however, shouting with 
stentorian lungs, issued from the bushes on all sides; a giraffe 
was seen striding rapidly away; presently a herd of quaggas, 
pallahs, gnoos, and ostriches, shewed themselves. I shot a 
pallah and a quagga, right and left, but only obtained the 
horns of the former, the natives having skinned the head. 
Fresh bodies of inen, running and hallooing, burst in view, till 
we were completely mystified on the subject. The quaggas 
turned back, and I rode after them, and then, by the hedges 
on each side of me, first discovered the object of the natives, 
| and that I had entered within the limit of their game-traps. 
| Two wattle hedges, of perhaps a mile in width at the entrance, 
contracted to a long narrow lane, about six feet in breadth at 
their termination, where were two covered pit-falls, with a 
number of loose poles placed in parallel lines above each other, 
at either extremity of the pits, to prevent any creature 
escaping, or pawing down the soil. Noises thickened around 
me, and men rushed past, their skin cloaks streaming in the 
wind; till, from their black naked figures and wild gestures, 
jit needed no Martin to imagine a pandemonium. I pressed 
| hard upon the flying animals, and, galloping down the lane, 
| Saw the pits choke-full; while several of the quaggas noticing 
| their danger turned upon me, ears back and teeth shewing, 
| compelling me to retreat with equal celerity from them. Some 
| natives standing in the lane made the fugitives run the gauntlet 
| with their assegais: as each quagga made a dash at them, they 
pressed their backs into the hedge, and held their broad ox- 
hide shields in his face, hurling their spears into his sides as 
he passed onward. One managed to burst through the hedge 
and escape, the rest fell pierced with assegais, like so many 
porcupines. Men are often killed on these hunts when buf- 
falos turn back in a similar way. It was some little time 
before Bain and I could find a gap in the hedge, and get 
round to the pits, but we at length found one, and then 
a scene exhibited itself which baffles description. So fall 
were the pits, that many animals had run over the bodies 
of their comrades, and got free. Never can I forget that 
bloody, murderous spectacle; a moving, wriggling mass of 
quaggas, huddled and jammed together in the most inextricable 
confusion ;—some were on their backs, with their heels up, 
and others lying across them; some had taken a dive and only 
displayed their tails; all lay interlocked like a bucket full of 
eels. The savages, frantic with excitement, yelled round 
them, thrusting their assegais with smiles of satisfaction into 
the upper ones, and leaving them to suffocate those beneath ; 
evidently rejoicing in the agony of their victims. Moseleli, 
their chief, was there in person, and after the lapse of half an 
hour, the poles at the entrance of the pits being removed, the 
dead bodies, in all the contortions and stiffness of death, were 
drawn out by hooked stakes secured through the main sinew 
of the neck ;—a rude song, with extemporary words, being 
chanted the while. Vultures hovered over-head in anxious 
expectation of a feast, and Moseleli, who received us civilly, 
and shook hands with us, sat in his leopard-skin caross upon 
a dead quagga, receiving the congratulations of his courtiers, 
for this flesh is a very favourite food with them. His appear- 
ance was mild but undignified. We were in great luck to 











witness this sight, since it had been a royal hunt, such as the 
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Highlanders practised’ of \ yore for’ the amusement of their 
chieftains. A large’ extent of country is encircled by men on 
these occasions, who, narrowing toa’ centre, drive, all. the 
game enclosed within''their ranks to »the: desired, point, J 
counted twetity qwaggas as they were being extracted from one 
pit, not more than ten feet square and six feet deep. 


On the 13th of August they reached Mabotsa, after 
passing through a country remarkable for verdure and 
picturesqueness,” The place: is the, site ofa new mis- 
sionary station. 

MABOTSA. 

A view of Mabotsa opened quite suddenly upon us, Four 
or five hundred hits, each surrounded’ bya bush kraal, with 
streets of the same, accounted for the havoc amongst the trees 
which had struck ‘us on our journey ;/stumps' about a. yard 
high standing’ like Pome along the valley. We became 
quite entangled in the labyrinth of wattle lanes, till our guides 
brought us to the royal abode $' by the sidé ‘of which is a-court 
or cotla, used as a place of congréss.'' Inthe midst’ of this»sat 
Moseleli, in his leopard’caross, On the skin of a'lion; his coun- 
sellors round him, while a’ @istingwished visitor, Sichele, | chief 
of a branch of the Baquaine’ ‘tribe, wearing a straw hat, was 
seated on one side, '' Escorted’ by Moseleli and his retainers we 
went to Mr. Edwards, the missionary’s house, but found only 
Mrs. Edwards at home, her husbatid* being on a visit. to the 
Baburutsi. The house was speedily filled by’ the natives (the Ba- 
katlas), who are’ wonderfully inquisitive; and talk sincessantly 
to.us, though well aware, that without an interpreter: we can- 
not comprehend one word intwenty. -Mr. Livingston arrived 
in the evening, and was of material service tous as interpreter. 
Most of the men have scars On‘ their’ cheek-bones, which are 
produced by their being cupped for ophthalmia; a disease which 
is very common amongst them, ‘and’ being contagious, is 
quickly pal by the flies, whith cluster below the eyes of the 
person affected, ‘and whén’ disturbed fly to those’ ‘of the: by- 
standers, inoculatmg' them with the malady. Presents of ‘a 
sour beverage, called*bogale, made‘from fermented millet, were 
sent us in large bowls by the chief, together with’ some cat- 
skins, and some’ porridge, bagobi, made‘atso of millet-flour. 
This bogale is ‘universally presented to visitors of distinction, 
and is always, with gréat courtesy, tasted first’ by: the donor, 
to shew that it contaifis no’poison;'a custom which, Mungo 
Park méntious in his travels. i 


In a note we find this account of. , 


THE BURYING BEETLE, 

The various species of burying beetles, which’ act as’ sca- 
vengers in the removal of. the. feces of other animals,’ afford 
analogous instances of design and adaptation, atid cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of travellers in South Africa.’ They be- 
long, I believe, to the genus, ateuchus., Their powers of scent 


must be maryellously acute; in the space of a couple’ of mi-' 


nutes fifty or sixty of them, of different sorts, will congregate 
round a heap,of .wet dung, which they mould into round 
pellets, and roll away, trundling them along backwards; their 
hinder feet resting on the ball, their fore ones on the ground. 
Vigorous battles, are. fought for these pellets, and they are 
commonly buried within a few yards of the spot whence they 
came: probably the insects deposit their eggs in them, and 
thus provide nutriment for the lary when hatched. 


The party had killed a rhinoceros, and now the work 
of flaying him commenced. The scene is unique. 


CUTTING UP A RHINOCEROS. 


Hacking away with tomahawk and assegai; the savages in a 
little while separated’ and removed the entire ribs from one 
side of the female rhinoceros ; two of them then stepped in- 
side the belly, and standing in blood above their ancles,: aided 
their comrades in baling the clotted, glutinous substance into 
the intestines, ‘which had been previously inverted, and fastened 
up at one end, Thus a black pudding on a large scale was 
manufactured. It is needless to state that all the process was 
completed by hand, and that with their naked arms and legs, 
besmeared and. encrusted with blood, all talking vehemently 
together, they were @ savage and terrible group. The flesh 
was cut into long thin strips to dry, for salt is here ‘very 
scarce, and all the bushes round were festooned with odious 


garlands of this, nature. The dainty morsels off the rhinoceros 
are the hump, and a layer of flesh and fat in”equal propors 
tions which Ties on the ribs; their ‘taste, when ‘from'a young 
animal, or one in good condition, ‘is not disagreeable ; but let 
those who complain of tough beef-steaks in England try the 
temper of their teeth on the flesh of a venerable’ rhinoceros, 
and they will thenceforth be less scrupulous in their diet. 


As the tiarrative consists. almost entirely.of. sporting 
adventures, we are compelled ‘to extract. largely. from 
them; but they are always’ interesting, and we make no 
apology for presenting so many.’ On ‘the’ 3}st they fell 
in with . 

A LEOPARD’S LARDER. 


The ,Hettentots led us.to the water near our camp, and 
shewed us.a/singular phenomenon, inthe shape of a leopard’s 
larder., , These creatures frequent the stony and bushy de- 
clivities of hills, preying, chiefly upon the.smaller sorts of 
game, and, also, upon, baboons, with which the similarity of 
their haunts often brings them. in, contact: the baboons are 
spirited. animals,.and inyariably, assisting each other when in 
difficulties, often repel their assailant. In the present instance 
some savoury morcels of flesh were stowed away in the forks 
of ., wild, olive-tree, at about, ten feet from the ground, and 
carefully concealed by some. twigs, the leaves of which were 
just shrivelled. The propensity for laying by.a reserve ‘to 
meet any emergencies is. commonly observable in the dog, and 
the same instinct also_characterises various birds, as the raven 
and thejackdaw. Another singular phenomenon, which often 
attracts our roti¢e} is the architectural skill of; certain. cater- 
pillars, which constract small log-houses, either of thorns or 
twigs, united together lengthways, in so, perfect. a mode that 
no: chink: is- visible, and then, swing their, dwellings from a 
spray bya Single thread... The habits of the English caddis- 
worm are very analogous to those of this creature. 


__, Their sports were not always unattended with danger. 
They had a very narrow ‘¢scape, ‘on one occasion, in the 
course of : 


é; A BUF¥ALO HUNT. 
There were no trees of any size which we éould climb, 
excepting a few small wait-a-dit thorn trees, which’ tore 
our clothes in shreds, Bulanced on'the ow’ boughs-of one of 
‘these, T'struck another bull,'which°ran ‘towards the report, 
‘his ears outstretched, his¢yes moving im-all directions, and his 
nose carried ‘in a right live with the head, evidently bent upon 
revengé :he ‘passed within) thirty yards of .me, and was lost 
in the’ bush: © Descending from my frail perch, Frolic again 
‘discovered this buffalo standing amongst some small thick 
bushes; which neatly hid him, from view;) his head was 
lowered, not a muscle. of, his body moyed, and he was. without 
doubt listening intently... We crept noiselessly to a bush, and, 
some twigs. intervening between his shoulder and the line of 
aim, I fired throngh them, and again had the satisfaction of 
hearing the ball tell:—the huge brute ran forwards’ up the 
wind, fortunately not in our ‘direction, and stood still 
again. No goed skreen being near, and his nose facing 
our. way, prudence bade us wait patiently for a change 
in the state of affairs. “Presently he lay: gently down, 
and knowing that buffaloes are exceedingly cunning, and 
will adopt this plan merely to escape notice and entrap 
their persecutors, we drew near with great caution. I again 
fired through his shoulder, and: concluding, from his. not at- 
tempting to rise, that he was helpless,.we walked close up to 
him, and never can the scene which followed be. erased from 
my memory. Turning his ponderous head round his eye 
eaught our figures, I fired the second barrel of my rifle 
behind his. horns, but it did not reach the brain. His 
wounds gave him some difficulty in getting up, which just 
afforded Monypenny and myself time to ensconce ourselves 
behind the slender shrubs that grew round the spot, while 
Frolic unwisely took to his heels. The buffalo saw him, and 
uttering a continued unearthly noise, between a grunt and a 
bellow, advanced at a pace at which these unwieldy creatures 
are rarely seen to run, unless stirred by revenge. Crashing 
through the low bushes as if they were stubble, he passed me, 
but charged quite’ over Monypenny’s. lurking-place, . who 
aimed at him as he came on, and lodged the ball in the rocky 
mass of horn above his head :—the buffalo was so near at the 
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tints of his firing, that-the the 
next instant; but, whether.the noise and smoke confused the 
animal, or he was partially stunned by the bullet, he missed my 
friend and continued his pursuit of Frolic, It is impossible to 
describe what were our sensations at this time; though alt the 
incidents here related occupied but a very little while, there 
was sufficient time to reflect on and realise the greatness of our 
danger. Frolic dodged the enraged and terrific-looking brate 
round the bushes, but through these slight obstacles he 
dashed with ease, and gained ground rapidly... Speechless we 
watched the chase, and in the awful moment, regardless of 
concealment, stood up, and saw the buffalo overtake his 
victim and knock him down, At this crisis my friend fired 
his second barrel into the beast, which gave Frolic one or two 
blows with his fore-feet, and pushing his nose under endea- 
voured to toss him; but the Hoftentot, aware of this, lay 
with much presence of mind perfectly still. Monypenny now 


193 
instinct with life; the lake with boats and skiffs, | any- 
thing that would float on water-—Alt-hastened—from—their 
most retited cottages--from the greatest. distances—all were 
aware of the grand day, the once only in eighteen years. What 
a startling space in human life! All were pouring into Vevay, 
which, like a brook swelled by the rains, held on that and on 
the following day little short of twenty thousand people. I 
found it, indeed, an exciting spectacle.. A large level space of 
ground was enclosed; a scaffolding, capable of containing 
three thousand persons, was overflowing,—here was to be’ the 
crowning of the prizeholders; while another, opposite, held 
twelve hundred persons. In the space between the two a high 
platform was erected, above which, and along its whole extent, 
were arches of flowers, in honour of the crowned vine-dressers, 
and: representing, at the same time, the productions of the 
four seasons ; here,was to be held the, dancing, after the pro- 
cession ; ‘nothing could be more Arcadian than the appearance 





shouted to me, '‘ the buffalo is coming,” and, in darting round 
a bush, I stumbled on my rifle, cutting my knee very badly. 
This proved a false alarm, and directly after the buffalo fell 
dead by Frolic, who then rose and’ limped towards us. He | 
was much hurt, and a powder flask which lay in his game-bag | 
was stamped flat. The buffalo was too weak to use his full | 
strength upon him, having probably exhausted all his remain- 
ing energy in the chase, otherwise the Hottentot would un- 
doubtedly have been killed; since a man‘is safer even under 
the paws of a wounded lion, than whdér the head of an in- 
furiated buffalo, 


} 


(To be continued.) 


Prose from the South. By Jouxn Epmunp Reapg, 
In 2 vols. » London: Ollier. 

Mr. Reape is a gentleman who has acquired a certain 
degree of notoriety in the literary world by his unblushing 
imitation of and plagiarism from Byron. Not without 
a certain amount of ability, he nevertheless has forborne, 
through divers long poems, eyer to trust his own 
powers of flight, but with a strange unconciousness that 
the world was at least as familiar with his model as him- 
self, he persisted in publishing volumes of poems, whose 
very thoughts and words were transferred almost bodily 
from the pages of “Childe Harold.” Among these 
curious. specimens of imitation, there was, if we re- 
member rightly, a poem entitled “Italy.” Whether the 
same tour that inspired the rhyme forms. the subject- 
matter of this Prose from the South, we have no know- 
ledge. Enough that/Mr. Reape has thought fit to 
throw before the public, always curious about whatever 
relates to lovely Italy, his observations and cogitations 
in the plain dress of prose. He tells us in his preface 
that “the reader’ will find that scareély a prominent 
object of interest has been passed over, while many are 
dwelt on for the first time. Scarcely any topics of 
temporal interest have arrested me; the political inte- 
rests.of the hour have received only a passing notice. 
The objects illustrated are unchangeable.’ This is 
boastful enough, and, after so much trumpeting, we look 
for something like a performance .to justify, the boast. 
But what disappointment! ..In no particular does Mr. 
Reabe carry out: his professions.. Numberless objects 
of interest have been passed: over; and: we have, not | 
noticed otte’ that has ‘not been described before. Then | 
his criticisms on art*are! usually extremely shallow—that 
is, when they are origitial; for in this particular he is as | 

profan to borrow from’ predecessors’ as he has “shewn 
. himself in his’ poetical “compositions.” When he paints 
_.drom nature, having the, simple diity “of just’ deseribing 
what he has seen, he.is less obioxious' to’ cénsuré) but 
even: here, he affects. the poetical in, turn’ Of thotight and 
dietion.more,;than,.is becoming a, mere narrative. For 
WMstAMee e—rss%I9d |seion Fits , ; 
YS. NTE OF BYE OF THE VINE DRESSERS; | 

“Ft was With "HS common zest that Iiset off:on October .7th, 
_at 'sevéh °6’ clock in ‘they morning; to-see the fete ofthe vine. 
- Gressers+the* latest :vestige: of! the: festaliieeremonies of, the 

‘Giceks “and Romahsz'The-very mountains around: seamed. 
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of this charming canopy, not to mention the happy faces under 
it. Each’ of the niue divisions of the vine-dressers being 
arrived in the enclosure, a deputation of dancers from each 
corps, headed by the musicians of Bacchus, adyanced toward 
the directors to accompany them, and to bear the flags and 
the rewards decreed to the twenty-eight. best vine-cultivators. 
At this moment the scene was, most interesting. The directors 
rose from the front of the, scaffolding, to a full burst of music 
from an orchestra. beneath of one hundred and seventy musi- 
cians—responded by the shouts of multitudes: the enthusiasm 
arising from such a scene may be imagined. Immediately 
afterwards, a deputation of vine-dressers, preceded by music, 
and by a guard of Swiss in their ancient costume, advanced, 
accompanied by two directors, to occupy the seats decreed 
them on the scaffolding; at this moment there arose again a 
responding air from the musicians, chorused by the multitude. 
The grand priest of Bacchus, the two priestesses, ana twelve 
Canephores, then mounted the scaffolding—all in classical 
costume; and, while all the spectators were seated, uis Rever- 
ence (as he is called) the chief director, a fine old man, ha- 
rangued the vine-dressers; after which he placed on their 
heads a crown, decorated them with a.medal, and mstored to 
them their pruning-knives with honour, I regretted that I 
could not hear the address; but nothing could be finer than 
the moral effect—-no words could heighten it, Here were men 
crowned before their fellow men, for doing best their natural 
occupation; for fattening and ‘‘ replenishing the earth,’’ for 
rearing best the vineyard! How unstained were their laurel 
wreaths—how much to be envied! how well deserved, by 
rising before the sun—by resting at his set; by being, also, 
good fathers, good husbands, and good citizens !—for all this 
is well ascertained—indeed, herefit is natural. I repeat, no- 
thing could have a deeper moral effect than the scene; and as 
I saw broad, bronzed, honest features lighted up with smiles, 
and fine athletic forms set off by gay costumes, I thought I 
never,saw men so happy as they. 

The sight was beautiful; for what is happiness bat moral 
beauty ? I thought of the olden time—of “ Arcadia and golden 
joys.’”’ ‘‘ Vain fancies,” said I to myself—*‘ dreams of things 
which never were; or if they were, are now realised before 
me.’’ I observed one of those who were crowned—a hand- 
some young peasant—look archly at some one behind me, and 
with an expressive toss of his head ; I turned round, and, by 
the extreme likeness, felt certain it was his sister; she was 
turning to her mother, and I heard her say, *‘ How happy this 
will make our good grandmother.” 7Tis thus’ with ‘these 
mounrtaineers—in the very crowning of their best wishes, they 
remember the smallest corner of their far fire-sides, Ll ought 
to add,: that the finishing, of the; corgnation was marked by a 
flourish of horns and trumpets in honour of their triumph—an 
ovation, I shoutd-eall it; the directors then, with the priest 
and» the- priestesses, chanted a,long,bymn in theie ho- 
nour. * * * At the;termination of their chorus, 
the orchestra) played the air. to.those.exghisitely touching 
words, so oftem sung in England, so truly,felé bere :— 

O wa patrie! O mon bonheur! 2 

Toujours chérie; taremplutas mon creur. . ' 
No conception can be formed of the étithtusiasm’ of ‘tliis ‘itho- 
ment—the immense mass Of dife'utotih@ had only one heart, 
one. yeice, ong soul; and As they threw up'the song exelingly 
ight blue sky above thet, they ‘seemed, afi ther felt 
nyincile aS they were Happy?” Here” aré*the  seerets to 
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bind a people to their land—to endear them to it : flatter their 
honest pride in it, and make them feel themselves of import- 
ance, by shewing them that they are thought to be so. These 
are the soft ties which they will remember, should ever tyranny 
make her chains felt by them; these will make them 
feel their brotherhood, though every manifesto should 
fail. * * = * The remainder is briefly described : 
the four chief orchestras struck up a lively air ; all was activity, 
all rising, all animation. Everywhere, almost instantaneously, 
singing and dancing commenced, as if all Babel were let loose : 
such was ‘‘ the universal hubbub.’’ Each troop in turn 
waltzed and quadrilled and danced every figure with their fair 
partners—or rather, ‘‘ dusky loyes,’’ I should have said—on 
the platform to which I have alluded; and this part of the 
scene did amuse me excessively. It is a new thing for an 
Englishman to see the very lowest orders of peasantry waltz- 
ing with a precision and a neatness which he does not always 
see in his own country even in the first circles; and then the 
mutual politeness, the bowing and the curtsying, and the 
rough peasantry so gently handing them back to their good 
old crones, ‘‘as withered and as wild in their attire,’’ as 
Macbeth’s own witches. I stood looking on, infinitely 
gratified and amused, when a signal was given that the 
great dinner was ready in the promenade. I have seen 
grand supper-rooms in England thrown open, but I have 
rarely attempted to see the supper-table—to eat being 
out of the question, so forward is the rush, and the squeeze of 
men and women to get in the first. I wish that such could 
have seen the announcement of dinner here: although eight 
hundred covers were laid for, I suppose, eight times the num- 
ber of people, although the better part, perhaps all of them, 
had never dined half so well before, and, in all likelihood, 
never would again (remembering the length of time interven- 
ing), yet no vague curiosity, no eager gluttony were mani- 
fested; those who happened to be first quietly took their 
seats—being chiefly women, the men attending behind them— 
while those who were further removed stood by as gaily and 
as fully employed among their friends as if no dinner were 
going on before them. Such are the effects of uncorrupted 
civilisation, and of easily satisfied nature on men and women 
—here I saw them exemplified before me. I noted down the 
different divisions of the vine-dressers, as they promenaded 
round the enclosure. I will add them here, as they deeply 
interested me at the time, and were, indeed, the observed of 
every eye. The first long division was headed by twelve 
young shepherdesses, dressed in white and in the brightest 
blue; they were covered with flowers, and held garlands in 
their hands; in truth, they were as gay as ‘‘ creatures of the 
element.’’ They sang some couplets, and they sang well; 
their swains replied ; they then joined in a ballet, and mounted 
On the platform, attended by their shepherds and their sheep. 


laid the thickest head open, yea, down to the very chine! I 
thought of their olden valour and iron nerves, before which the 
fiery Charles and his Burgundian chivalry were driven like chaff 
before the wind; that valour which Francis, entrenched up to 
his ears, withstood only in his camp at Marignan, but dared 
not pursue, while his marshal, grown grey in battles, declared 
that all he had hitherto seen in the field was children’s sport to 
what he had witnessed on that day—‘‘ that he had seen a 
battle of the giants.’’ Seventhly, came, what I had been ex- 
pecting, the troop of Bacchus, and this was the most detailed 
and classic of all, Bands of music led on three priests con- 
ducting a goat, as for sacrifice, his horns richly gilded; then 
came the altar, the grand Hierophant, and then Bacchus, the 
jolly god himself, mounted on a wine-cask, supported (as the 
| conqueror of India) by four Ethiopians shading him from the 


| 2 ; . 
| sun with a sort of palanquin. Fauns were around him, covered 


| with tigers’ skins, and bearing thryses; twelve Bacchantes, 
| with tambours and with clashing cymbals, followed; and old 
| Silenus, mounted on his ass, brought up the rear. Halting 
| before the chief scaffolding, Bacchus is borne in front, the altar 
| is placed beneath him, and appropriate offerings made. The 
chief of the fauns gave a signal for the dance, and then the priest 





| having offered incense, gravely recited his invocation, one 


stanza of which I obtained: 


Dieu des raisins, protecteur de nos vignes ! 
Dans ce beau jour écoute nos accens ; 
Ecoute, 6 Bacchus! tes enfans, 

Qui chantent tes faveurs insignes. 


And truly, when I saw them so correctly personified, and when 
I heard the admiring shouts around, not omitting the Bac- 
chantes, who by no means spared ¢heir lungs nor our ears, I 
imagined myself on Mount Hemus. I thought of Dryden’s 
racy lines, the stamp of the great poet in every syllable : 
Flushed with a purple grace 
‘ He shews his honest face, 
Now give the hautboys breath—he comes! he comes! 

The eighth division was formed of the autumn vine-dressers. 
They bore among them the ark of Noah and the arch of the 
rainbow. Last, but not least, in more quiet interest, came, 
as the crowning of the husbandman’s toils, the Village Nuptials 
—the troop representing Winter. First, came the good old 
baron, and his stiff and starch baroness ; then the notary, with 
the contract ; after them, old men and their wives, relatives, I 
suppose, with a good kifchen after them (a hint for the neces- 
sity of this, which is not generally thought of in the first ro- 
mance of the idea); and then the bride and bridegroom, he, 
all confidence, and she, neither fainting nor frightened. Her 
trousseau follows her safely; the old baron harangues the 
young couple, and the notary leads the starch baroness to a 
waltz, while the baron favours the bride with his hand; after 
which, an old man gives them his blessing, and then succeeds 





I could not help smiling at their exceedingly pastoral appear- | 
ance. Florian would have gone mad; he would have had as | 
much of shepherd-dresses and of mowtons as he desired, | 
Then came, trooping up, the gardeners and gardenesses (I | 
must coin a word for jardiniéres), each with their tools of | 
trade, and certainly proving that two of a trade can agree; 
they, too, danced, and gave a song. Then came the very 
shadow of ancient timethe troop of Pales !—an altar-place 
was raised in their centre. The altar was lowered, and they 
placed on it the baskets; then the priestess threw round the 
incense, and chanted a song which I took care to obtain : 
O Palas! ton aimable empire 
Repand la paix dans nos hameaux, 
Un de tes regards, ton sourire 
Bénit nos prés et nos troupeaux. 
Tu fertilises nos campagnes, 
C’est par toi qu’y nait le bonheur; 
Et jusq’au t des montagnes 
Tu_scais les voeux de notre ceeur. 
Could any Grecian priestess or Roman censer-bearer have 
given a more orthodox hymn? I honoured the good priestess, 
and, veritably, I blessed: her, when, waving her hand, a troop 
of fauns and satyrs (excellently embodied) danced and chanted 
or tather howled round her. The cow feeders came next; 
then the vine-dressers of the spring; and sixthly, the troop of 
the goddess Ceres ; all well illustrated : the procession was the 
same; but, at Aer signal, a troop of reapers. and haymakers 
bounded forth, and some brandished the flail in. the.dance with 
fearful precision—I say fearful, for a false stroke would have 








the general dinner. 1 have faithfully described an event which 
occurs, perhaps, not more than twice in a life, allowing for its 
instabilities, but which is also, in itself, one of the most beau- 
tiful moral spectacles which this world can offer: the children 
of the mountains thankfully rejoicing in the fruits of their own 
sinless amusements! Their walls were the rocks, their roof 
was the sky, the ‘‘ dramatis persone” were men filling the 
occupation for which man was created, and offering their deeds, 
not words, to the applause and imitation of their admiring 
countrymen. 


Now the above is one of Mr. Reapz’s most sober and 

most vivid passages. Hear him now describing 
TITIAN’S GRACES. 

Titian was certainly designed to live in some star (no doubt 
there are many such) where women are the divinities; where, 
in short, they are bond fide idolized: he could scarcely have 
represented them in more glowing hues than he has done: he 
would have desired nothing better than such an existence: a 
mote revelling in the eternal sunshine of ‘the beautiful. Such 
fancies are renewed when we stand before his triad Graces, 
characterized by glowing loveliness, florescent beauty—every- 
thing excepting the ideal, of which they are too lifelike to pos- 
sess one particle. .They are Graces—but material Graces: 
‘* the pure and eloquent blood”’ isin their cheeks. It is im- 
possible to look at, them (I vouch for myself only) without 
smiling, and catching a portion of their latent expression. 
The grand artist, I will venture to assert, during his long life 
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of ninety years, never once thought of woman as an ideal, 
His‘ Graces’’ stand out of the canvass like three beautiful 
young girls pretending to be serious and sage. We see 
through the veil of a bewitching reserve carelessly thrown 
over their eyes and features. The underripplings of joy, the 
quicksilver of buoyant youth and animation in the black eyes 
that sparkle on us, and which seem dancing in light, in the 
corners of their liquid eyeballs; the commencing dimples of 
suppressed laughter, archly lurking round their rich lips, 
prove, to use Puck’s phrase in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, that they are ‘human mortals,’’ not goddesses. We 
feel that they are like young kittens, only dying to be freed 
from restraint, to give way to an immediate relaxation in a 
game at romps with each other. 


There is liveliness in the sketching, and truth in the 

description of 
SWISS VENALITY. 

Between Lausanne and Berne all is vapid; we wish, like 
Imogen, a horse of wings, to fly at once to ‘the proud and 
patriot field’ of Morat, and truly the Swiss have reason to be 
proud of it. They still shew the bullets of the engines of 


Charles the Bold, preserved carefully in one of the towers of | 


the town. The conquerors threw the bodies of the slain in 
the ditches of the place; but in the year 1480 they gathered 
the bones which the lime had not consumed, and piled them 
up in a small chapel close to the field where they fell. For a 
long period these bones were an object of reverence ; every 
day some hand or other slid between the wooden bars which 
confined them, and fartively stole from them. Sometimes 





they dissolved them in water and made soup of them for the | 


sick /—this is recorded as a positive fact. Sometimes they 
hung them over their stomachs, instead of putting them into 
them, as amulets. But the chapel at last, fell to ruin; and 
when, in 1755, the Canton of Berne rebuilt it they demanded 
from the great Haller an appropriate epitaph. I copied it 
for its admirable simplicity :— 
Deo. Opt. Max. 
Caroli inclyti et Fortissimi 
Burgundise Ducis Exereitus 
Muratum obsidens, ab Helvetiis 
Caesus hoe sui monumentum 
Reliquit An. wctccrxxvt. 


And this, too, has ceased to be; for when the Burgundians 
entered the Cantons under Brune, conceiving the trophy to be 
an insult on their country, they burnt the chapel and threw 
the bones into the lake. 


| 


fish was landed and heaped upon wheelbarrows, two or three 
of these young thieves kept fast by each of them. Their dark 
eyes were steadfastly fixed on the “ancient mariners,’ while 
their hands in the cleverest way imaginable, abstracted the 
smaller fry into their pockets, until they were crammed ; and 
all this was done while looking at the old Tritous, whom they 
were pilfering, in the most innocent manner. I had no doubt 
it was their trade, in which they were such adepts that their 
legerdemain touches could not be suspected, nor indeed ob- 
served, unless narrowly watched. I felt inclined to interfere, 
until I remembered the perhaps half-starved parents who were 
waiting for their daily breakfast. I observed that one of the 
light-fingered tribe looked awkwardly, and with an embar- 
rassed air at me: I saw that he was disconcerted by an unfor- 
tunate fish, which, still semi-animate, was making desperate 
struggles to escape from his pocket. 


At Florence Mr. Reape picks up some legends, two 
of which he has translated. Here is one of them, entitled 


THE ABBEY OF THE BLESSED MONKS, 


This abbey was founded, not by the Count Ugo Marchal- 
chi Brandenburgh, as Villani has stated, but by his mother, 
the Countess Willa, who maintained and enriched it. The 
monks, in gratitude for so many benefits, celebrated, on the 
day of St. Thomas, the anniversary of Count Ugo’s death, and 
renewed their praises and thanksgivings with a Tuscan ora- 
torio. Dante has alluded to this ancient custom in his six- 
teenth canto of Paradiso. Villani, in his notices of the abbey, 
gives a remarkable instance of that superstition to which the 
noblest minds were subjected during the dark ages: ‘‘ It pleased 
God, in a chase which took place in the country round Buon- 
solazzo, that Count Ugo, who was of the party, should lose 
his way. Separated from his friends, and the night falling, he 


| wandered about in hope of again emerging in the light of day. 


} 





| 


The Swiss postilions even to this | agony. 


He suddenly found himself close to a fabric for forging iron, 
of whose existence he was ignorant, though in his immediate 
neighbourhood. The fires blazed redly up to the reof, throw- 
ing a wild light upon the woods; within the foundry a multi- 
tude of black and misshapen men rushed about with shrieks, 
tormenting themselves with fire and hammers. The count, 
though daunted with their horrible appearance, gathered 
courage to demand who they were, and what they were doing. 
They told him that they were souls damned to eternal torture, 
and that if he did not turn from his evil ways’ and repent, his 
soul should be condemned to. the same perpetual place of 
Count Ugo, with fear and trembling, crossed himself, 


day often find reliques thrown on the shore after stormy | and recommended his soul to the Virgin Mary ; the vision of fires 


weather, and sell them as handles for knives. How thoroughly 
do I detest and despise the Swiss character! I do firmly 
believe that a Swiss would sell his own soul (if he has one), as 
he has ever done his services, if any one would bid for it high 
enough. Here they barter with you by the hour for a human 
bone, they being now past making broth with, At Grutli, they 
sell you the water of the fountain ; if they shew you one step 
on your way, if they give you but a glass of water, you read in 
their sallow faces and covetous eyes, ‘ Point de argent, point 
de Suisse.’’ Even so they hired themselves out during the 
middle ages to the best foreign bidder, and willingly fought 
against each other ; and so the chivalrous Burgundian, Charles, 
despised them. Brave they have ever been; their mountain 
air, by hardening their bodies, makes them so; moral, also, 
they are, for they are too poor to have leisure to be vicious, 
and have too much natural apathy to feel the blandishments of 
vice ; honest, or even charitable they are not, for these virtues 
spring from a warmth and generosity of heart to which even 
the iron-nerved Swiss is a stranger. 


And again in the picture of 
RIMINI. 

The country round Rimini is rich and picturesque; the 
pine, oak, and elm abound; thedells and copses often remind 
us of England, but in her more undressed scenery. Portions 
of the land are marshy, and the air, though reported unhealthy, 
I do not findso. The rambles along the solitary shore were 


delicious ; a shore which, flat and sandy, might be almost 
termed sublime, from its utter desolation and solitude, rarely 
intruded on, save by fishermen as wild-looking as the scene. 
The open roguery of the Riminian urchins amused me. When 


disappeared, but he returned to Florence analtered man. He 


‘sold his patrimonies in Germany and Pisa, and built seven 





abbeys with the produce ; the first on the spot where the vision 
appeared, the last in Florence. He richly endowed them all, 
and, from that time forth, lived a sanctified and holy life with 
his wife. He died on the day of St. Thomas, in the city of 
Florence, A.D. 1006.’ ”’ 


These bricks are not the average, but the best speci- 
mens of the building. The reader will readily form his 
own judgment of its worth, 





Notes and Remarks made in Jersey, France, Italy, and 
the Mediterranean, in 1843 and 1844. By J. Burn 
Murpocn, Esq. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Co. 

In 1843, Mr. Murpocu took his family to Jersey, and 

having sojourned there for some six months or so, early 

in the spring of 1844 he preceeded to Paris. Having 
seen the sights of that city, the party went to Orleans, 
and by the Loire to Moulins, .Thus reaching Marseilles, 
they embarked in a steamer for Naples, in whose neigh- 
bourhood they took up their abode, and. thence passed 
to Malta, from which they returned to England. Mr. 
Murpocu, who is evidently a man of extensive informa- 
tion and keen observation, appears to have made notes 
of whatever he witnessed that was most striking, and the 
best of these notes he has been induced’to publish. To 
some they would not seem so novel as they seemed to 
him, but their unaffected eye recommends them to the 
regards of the reader, Mr, Murpocu writes like a man 
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of business, and. touches on topics, often neglected by 
tourists,, We can, afford but two extracts, The first is 
an account,of the 


SEA SPORTS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 


There are certam aquatic amusements ‘practised ‘by the 
Neapolitans in the Bay,'which' are peculiar to that locality. 
As I do not remember 'to have seen such exhibitions anywhere 
described, I may shortly allude to’ them. One’ of them is a 
tournament, in which the rival forces consist of twelve boats 
on each side, respectively painted red and blue: they are very 
small, probably about ten feet long, and are each manned by 
two men. One pulls the boat; the other, the champion, 
stands upon a platform raised: flush with the sides of the boat 
at its stern,;, these are. armed with very long wooden. lances, 
on the end) of. which isa leathern ball., At a given signal a 
boat, from each of the opposing. ranks pulls out; and, meeting 
midway, the, two warriors level their Jances ; and, coming in 
direct collision, one, and,sometimes both, are precipitated, into 
the sea ;, the boats immediately pull, back again into position, 
leaving the discomfited knight to pick up his lance and follow at 
his leisure, In this way the fight continues till one side (or colour 
of boat) has every man immersed, Victory, then, as.to the 
colour is decided, It..sometimes happens, however, that, two 
of one colour are left;; and these again. contend for the indi- 
vidual prize., "These being the most dexterous, often sustain 
each other’s shocks, six or seven times; till at length one is 
precipitated into, the sea, and jsovends the fight, 

Another species of amusement, consists in, placing a.purse of 
money at the,,outer, end. of. the,,bowsprit of a ship ;, the, said 
bowsprit heing. well, greased,. and, considerably. inclined, up- 
wards.,; The) purse, becomes the,praperty of the first. man, who 


sean takesity; -Theindividnals who..make,,the, attempt. run.up 


the bowsprit\in: all variety of ,ways,,, Some, of. them set, out, as 
fast,as they.can ;,,others.warily,and slowly ;.but,as long as I 


-looked on, none suceeeded in, reaching the,purse: they invari+ 


ably fell into the sea, and, swimming. to the ship, ascendad its 
side, and.svere again ready for another attempt. .,The. bowsprit 
ia, of course, disencumbered of all its cordage. for, the oceasion. 
The: enly:risk which» an.individual, runs. in, practising ; this 
amusement is in not, being, able to get away from. under the 
bowsprit' before his next fellower,tumbles above him;; ,in,which 
case, as-the height,is,considerable, the parties coming in con- 
tact are» sometimes, much hurt;; andthe  keenness is,so, great 


‘that there are! often; two, individuals on, the,beam at.the same 


time. | There:is;no fear,.of-dzowning, . All. round, the, Bay of, 


Naples: the-matives-in their, youth live, more.in the water,than | gj 
eon the land: :indeed, they.spend the whole,day lying naked on 


the shore and sporting in the, sea—they,are perfectly amphi- 
bious; add the only way to drown,.a Neapohtan would be to 
tie a.twenty-pound: shot ‘te his neck, 


The other isa scéné Of diabolical eruelty witnessed at 
a veterinary college in Paris. ; sea 


I wisi I could: now bring my narration of what I, that day 
there isatv to a:éloses: but:I mnst: not. Upon entering, into 
what appeared ‘to bea place’ df:dissection; I found myself. sur- 
rounded, not by dead) but by ‘living subjects ; it, was-a/; build- 
ing or.shed open to theairyon one» dide, furnished with many 
strong pillars rising foom the floor ‘tothe reofi,, Here lay. six 
if not seven diving horses; fixed by‘every-posaible mechanical 
device ‘by the ‘head ‘and the: feet to-these pillars, ta. prevent 
theirstruggling;'‘ amdmponeach. ‘horse: were: six ;ox;sexen, men 
engaged in performing’ the different surgical operations, ;. The 
sight was’ trulphorrible.:0 The: operations had begun. early. inf 
the forenodn ; it:wasnearly:three o'clock im-the afternoon when 
we entered:the place y(b0: the’ poor wretches, as may be sup. 
posed, trad :eeased: being, able tormake i any.wery niolent,, strng- 
gles; but thé deep heaving of) the till panting:chest, and: horrid 
lookiofthe eyes pwhen sueh-werecas,yet renyaining in the head, 
while the bead itself was firmly lashed toa: pillary was harrow- 
ing beyond endutance, «The students;had begua their.day’s 


work in the least-vitalzpattsiof the animal; «thé trunks, ofthe 


avinalsowere there;zhavingslost: tails}, ears, hoofs, &e.4,and 
they ‘were now: engaged:in petforming the move’ important 
operations, such as tying the main arteries;:end; hexing holes. 
inthe head, and cutting in ypon all the most sensiti and 
tender places, on’ purpose, a8, we were informied, upolt dur ex: 
pressing horror at the sight, that’ they might ste the redaction’ 





and motions of the several nerves atid muscles. One animal 
had one side of the head, including’ eye and ear, completely 


laying open and cauterizing the ‘ankle of the same animal. 
What I have described was the result of ‘the observation of a 
few seconds. I grew absolutely sick, and hastened away from 
this abode of horrid cruelty. M. Blanc vindicated the prac. 
tice, upon the plea of its necessity for the advancement of 
science. A young medical friend, who accompanied me in 
my visit, exclaimed in reply, “ Je suis médecin moiméme ; and 
no such practice is necessary,’”” M: B. shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He was not, he ‘said, a veterinarian; he had no right 
of interference with the prescribed course of study} he was 
merely the military governor of the establishment. 








SCIENCE. 


Clinical Illustrations of the Diseases of India, as exhibited 
in the Medical History of a body of European Soldiers 
for a series of years from their arrival in that Country. 
By Wititam Geppes, M.D. &c. late Surgeon. of 
the Madras European. Regiment. London, 1846. 
Smith,-Elder.and. Co, 

In the middle of the: year 1829 Dr, GeppEs joined the 
Madras European Regiment as medical officer, He oc- 
cupied the post until May 1833, During this period he 
had constantly under his care-more than 500 men, The 
Company requiring’ very aceurate medical returns, Dr. 
GrEpDeEs was induced to extend his researches beyond 
the limits of his commands; and ‘to ‘collect the: statistics 
of disease in his regiment from the copious records pre- 
seryed,,and from the previous history of each individual, 
which is carefully preserved in this excellently managed 
service. That he may throw all, possible light upon the 
facts he has gathered, Dr. GeppEs has combined the 
details of disease with careful notes of the places where, 
and the! seasons when, each \recorded. fact occurred, so 
that the influence of Jocality and weather upon health re- 
ceives much*curious and’valuabk illustration. The entire 
work is, indeed; one’of the ‘mostelaborate and pains- 
taking contributions to’ medical statistics ever given to 
science by a practising physician. 

Tn. the, first division of the work he describes the com- 
position of. the,regiment; the cdtintry of which each in- 
iyidual was a_native, lis age, lerigth of service, and so 
forth, together swith the annals of the weather, and the 
general condition of health in; the regiment, as evidenced 
by:tbe,annual returns. ...,,- rT 

Am the second division he treats of the various diseases, 
presenting successively the statistics of fevers, affections 
of ‘the “head, ‘inflammations .of the -chest,.air passages, 
liver}: stomach,and> rhetimatism. Particular cases..of 
each are there described, the treatment pursued, and its 
restilts;and whére it'took place, the autopsy. So huge 
a mass of “facts will be’ found’ of extreme value to the 
statistician, who will ‘déditee “from it results that; may 
be practically apphed— licine. Dr. Geppes does 
not attempt this. He is content to throw his facts upon 
the phe aeaving others to arrange'them and exhibit their 
bearing upon Science.’ He does not often indulge in tom- 
meritary, and therefore our extr4¢ts must be very brief, and 
much dispropottioned to ‘thé teal Worth of the volume. 
Yo India. drain drinking“ 18, as‘‘everywhere else, the 
curse of the soldier. © In this Dr. Gepbes corrobdrates 
Dr. Fercuson, whose opitiow'we have already’ pre- 
sented to our readers, ie gee senha ce \ 
jo The, subject, of, drink forms.an im ortant one for considera- 
tion, in th Life .of an: en ader. in system has been in 
rep. A cons ie Madras Presidency and the year 

$83 are here, particularly, alluded to), based,” apparently, 

Hppn. si ot ise ‘ase Of ardent spirits by 

ne ‘European’ 4 - whereby ‘a ‘tertain’ portion’ ix all 

dilly to each recruit! frofty the’ peridd Of his arrival in India, the 

ricd OF whichis Wedaeted! fof His pay. Many circum- 








tances Téad £6 thé tecPHits becoming’ thud accustomed to such 


dissected ; and the students were engaged when we entered, in _ 
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a stimulus; and there are few individuals, accordingly, who 
omit during the remainder of their service to swallow their 
daily allowance of arrack: a spirituous. liquor, in strength, 
_as supplied to the troops, little inferior to brandy ; and of this 
two measures, of forty to the gallon, form the daily appro- 
priation to each European soldier, * — * The whole 
averages about 10,000 gallons of arrack in twelve months, 
In addition to this allowance, the canteen is kept open for 
the sale of liquors to the men; and it has been ascertained 
that the average annual expenditure of arrack and European 
spirits, wine or beer, as sold in that place, amounted to 1,440 
gallons of arrack, 56 dozen of brandy or gin, 18 dozen of 
wine, and 60 dozen of beer, during the period referred to 
in the above table.; The average number of individuals pre- 
sent with the regiment throughout this interval was about 
five hundred. 


Dr. Geppes throws out.a hint which should lead at 





least to inquiry. He questions whether the overland 
journey may not tend to increase the mortality of Euro- 
peans in India, and there is some reason in the con- 
jecture, 


It will be for future observers to ascertain’ whether the 
quick passage to India by the overland route, now so generally 
adopted, has any influence in producing peculiar diseases on 
the arrival of Europeans in that climate; and it may then 
‘become worthy of consideration, whether the lengthened voyage 
by the Cape of Good Hope does not possess advantages, in 
respect to the gradually accustoming strangers to a,residence 
in a warm country, which may render this, aliyays the most 
eligible route for such individuals to proceed to that part of 
the world. 


That the Doctor can be extremely graphic when’ he 
departs from figures and ventures upon description, will 
be seen by the picture of 


DELIRIUM. 


The mental disorder is chiefly remarkable in the disposition of 
‘the patient 'to! consider himself quite well... He is,accordingly 


“found ‘sitting up; ior: Walking  abdat, or, disposed, to, leave the 


delusion. 


hospital ;' while: the {tenor of -his speech indicates a similar 
In the remission, or at the commencement of deli- 
rium, the patient is most, generally sensible when spoken to; 
requiring, however, at.times, a, short period to. comprehend 


_What bas been said to him; and he lapses into delirium, or a 


half-dozing state, when the call apon his attention has ceased 
to operate. .As the diseasé, proceeds, if is of a protracted 
nature, each exacerbation of fever adds to’ the intensity of the 
mental disorder and the debility of the patient’; ‘and, from®the 
increasing weakness, the delirium bécories of a’ less’ ‘active 
nature: the patient is moré quiet) and towards the! termina- 
‘tion of the case, is either found quite insensible, :or muttering’ 
deliriously, with ‘his eyes more or: less: shut, and sometimes 
passing his ‘evdcuations* in ‘his bed+clothes. |- In) other, cases, 


“ ‘where the disease is more rapid and the stréngth of the patient 


~ its im ata to health is sea 


imbued. 


‘less exhausted; he is o¢easionnlly found sitting up and, looking 
‘about him, witha/delirious, stare, or walking: through the 
‘hospital ward, within a, few hours/of his death. 


ix} , 
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A Practical Treatise on. Healthy Skin; with Rules for 
the Medical. and , Domestic Treatment of Cutaneous 
Diseases. . By Erasmus, Witson, F.R.S, Consulting 
Surgeon tothe St. Pancras Infirmary, and Lecturer 
on Anatomy and Physiology in, the, Middlesex 
Hospital. , Illustrated sith, six steel Engravings, by 
: Bagg:': 1846; Churchill, og, yoo ay 

Tuer: is an old proverb, that “ cleanliness is, ne<i. to 

godliness.” Undoubtedly it influences the morals; but 
; nee carcely' enotigh appreciated. 

It is only of late’ years that the ptiblic mind’ Was" been 

ith a due sense of thé functions of the’ skin, and 


_ vthe, serious part it plays in the animal Peotony, Dr. E. 


cbut-popular 


e publication of 
has, smadé it not, only scientific 
haswnitten down, the! 


Waxson,has. done. good service by t 
this, treatise, because ; 
; that is: to, say,. he 





- knowledge of the learned.in the. language of. the .nn- 


learned. Hence may this volume be read with pleasure 


and profit by everybody. He ‘describes the physiology 
of the skin ; its constituents, its mechanism; its functions, 
its diseases, how it may be kept in a healthy condition, 
and how restored: to health when,diseased. For its 
general treatment he has a simple recipe—unsparing use 
of soap and water: the former remoyes the oily particles 
and permits the latter to enter and cleanse the pores. 
Thus earnestly does he urge this topic :— 


When examined chemically, the scarf skin is found to’ be 
composed of a substance analogous to dried white of ezg—in 
a word, albumen. Now, albumen is soluble in the alkalies, 
and these are the agents which are commonly employed for 
purifying the skin. Soap, whatever its specific name, is a 
compound of the alkali soda with oil, the former being in 
excess. When used for washing, the excéss of alkali com- 
bines with the oily fluid with which the skin is naturally be- 
dewed, removes it in the form of an emulsion, and with ita 
portion of the dirt. Another portion of the alkali softens and 
dissolves the superficial stratum of the scarf-skin, and when 
this is rubbed off the rest of the dirt disappears. So that 
every washing of the skin with soap removes the old face of 
the scarf-skin and leaves a new one; and were the process re- 
peated to excess, the latter would become so much attenuated 
asto render the body sénsibletoa touch too slight tobe felt through 
its ordinary thickness.’ On the other hand, where the'scarf-skin 
and the dirt are rarely disturbed by soap, the sensibilities of the 
skin are necessarily benumbed. Theproper inference to be 
drawn from the preceding remarks is in favour of soap as a 
detergent for the skin. On the’ faces of some women soap 
acts as an irritant, and patches of red are left ‘after its use. 
These are exceptional cases, and are generally attributed to an 
unusually delicate and susceptible skin; but the trath: is, that 
the skin is less in fault than the habits or health of the indi- 
vidual. The former are faulty, where ‘soap ‘is not’ regularly 
employed, or where the water used’ in washing is too warm, 
and exposes thie skin, ‘as in’ the winter season, to a violent 
alternation’ of temperature; the’ latter supports a’ chargeof 
too little exercise in the air, late nights; and-over-indulgence. 
Other means! than ‘soap for the’ purification of theuskim are 
highly objectionable, such as the various wash-powders +: they 
are sluttish expedients, half doing their work, and leaving all 
the corners unswept. Another anda weightier objection: ob- 
tains against them: from having no power to remove the 
superficial faminze of the scarf:skin, these become stained, 
and then the’skin has the appearance of being» mottled, with 
irregular brown ‘or’ olive-coloured spots: ’ The remedy for 
these spots: is. lemon-juice, a agent of great utility invre- 
moving stains from ‘the skin ‘after the ‘dirt has been com- 
pletely Washed away with’soop..' * #0 *) | Neither ican 
wash-powders follow the innumerable apertures: of the: skin, 
nor enter .the- mouths of the pores otherwise than to obstruct 
them. A skin cleaned in this mamner may always be detected 
by a certain kind of shining, not to say greasy polish; and the 
whole complexion “looks mellowed intova kind of fone, as we 
say of pictures, in which dirt and: time have ‘softened and 
chastened the tints. Bat surely no one would care to put-up 
for the reputation of resembling an old: ziicture, however rich 
its tints or admirable the art developed im its painting, Soap 
is accused of ‘being irritative to the skin}; but this:is an obvious 
injustice done tojsoap; for soap’ never irritates the delicate 
skin of infants, Depend upor it, that when soap does cause 
irritation, the error is‘in thé: condition of the eomplainanty and 
betokens either an improper neglectvof its use, or a state of 
Susceptibility of the skin verging on disease‘of that membrane. 
If we would have health, we mustouse soap. If soap act as 
‘an irritant, we must train tojits:ase dy ‘beginning with a small 
quantity and increasing it gradually, I may be/askedy-What 
is the’ best soap? I reply; Good: white,curd, soap, without 
scent, or» scented: only by its ‘contigiity-to, odorant. sub- 
stances, The use'of soap: is ‘certainly calculated to: preserve 
the'skin iw =health,'to mamtain'its complezion and, tone, and 
‘prevent it’ from ‘falling: into wrinkles';;and.if| any unpleasant 
sensations are felt» afteritsusey they'maysbe iromediately.re- 
moved by rinsitg the surface with-water: slightly acidulated 
with 'lemon-juices! $ gaiy? 2 

Nor will’ the necessity for such’ ‘precautions strptise, 
when. it is understood what is the‘. 
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. STRUCTURE OF THE SKIN. 


Taken separately, the little perspiratory tube, with its ap- 
pended gland, is calculated to awaken in the mind very little 
idea of the importance of the system to which it belongs; but 
when the vast numbers of similar organs composing this system 
are considered, we are led to form some notion, however im- 
perfect, of their probable influence on the health and. comfort of 
the individual. I use the words ‘‘ imperfect notion’ advisedly, 
for the reality surpasses imagination and almost belief. To 
arrive at something like an estimate of the value of the pers- 
piratory system in relation to the rest of the organism, I 
counted the perspiratory pores on the palm of the hand, and 
found 3,528 in a square inch. Now, each of these pores being 
the aperture of.a little tube about a quarter of an inch long, it 
follows that in a square inch of skin on the palm of the hand 
there exists a length of tube equal to 882 inches, or 73} feet. 
Surely such an amount of drainage as seventy-three feet in 
every square inch of skin, assuming this to be the average for 
the whole body, is something wonderful; and the thought 
naturally intrudes itself, What if this drainage were obstructed ? 
Could we need a stronger argument for enforcimg the necessity 
of attention to the skin? On the pulps of the fingers, where 
the ridges of the sensitive layer of the true skin are somewhat 
finer than in the palm of the hand, the number of pores on a 
square inch a little exceeded that of the palm ; and on the heel, 
where the ridges are coarser, the number of pores on the square 
inch was 2,268, and the length of tube 567 inches, or 47 feet. 
To obtain an estimate of the length of tube of the perspiratory 
system of the whole surface of the body, I think that 2,800 
might be taken as a fair average of the number of pores in the 


‘PICTION. 


The Life of a Beauty: a Novel. By the Author of “The 

Jilt,’? &e. In3 vols. London: Newby. ~ 
THE authorship of this new novel will recommend it to 
notice. “The Jilt” was a successful first effort; its 
popularity was well deserved ; and another fiction from 
the same pen will be opened with eager curiosity. 

Nor will The Life of a Beauty disappoint the hopes 
fostered by the cleverness of “The Jilt.” The author 
has not wasted the interval between the latter publication 
and the former one. He has sedulously striven to cor- 
rect faults and cultivate excellencies ; he has improved 
in experience of the world, and in the art of composition. 
His judgment is more sound, his taste more accurate, 
and hence is The Life of a Beauty in all respects “ 
rior to its predecessors. It is, indeed, very considerably 
above the average of the circulating library novels. The 
Beauty is thus described at the opening of the story. 
The passage will serve to illustrate our remarks :— 


Angelina Luxmore was born and bred a beauty! Every 
one understands what it is to be born a beauty ; although 
some weeks (nay, months) must elapse before even to the 
fondest eye and most sanguine heart the little wizen ‘‘ wee 
thing,” red-faced, bald-headed, flat-nosed, arid old-looking, 
can give any great promise of the charms that are to enchant 
| the world. Still, undiscerned and undiscernible, the germ is 
there. The most fatal and fascinating of gifts is enclosed in 





square inch, and 700, consequently, of the number of inches | that little bud, It wild expand into a matchless flower, if 
in length. Now, the number of square inches of surface in a | born a beauty ; if not, it may to outward view be an unsightly 
man of ordinary height and bulk is 2,500; the number of | weed ; but whatever its outward form, to it belong a heart, a 
pores, therefore, 7,000,000, and the number of inches of pers- | mind, a sour; and therefore, however ~urses may triumph, 
piratory tube 1,750,000, that is, 145,833 feet, or 48,600 parents rejoice, and friends congratulate, we pronounce it to 


yards, or nearly twenty-eight miles. 


Dr. Wixson’s treatise may be.commended as_ one of 
the best modern contributions to the Physiology of 
Health. 





Two Systems of Astronomy. First, The Newtonian 
System, &c.; second, The System.in Accordance with 
the Holy Scriptures, §e.-By-Isaac-Frost. London, 
1846. Simpkin andeGe; 

A vasr deal of ingenuity has been wasted upon this 
handsome volume. Mr. Frost has taken up the notion 
that the Newtonian System is inconsistent with reve- 
lation, and he has devoted many years of his life to an 
attempt to prove that Newron was wrong, and that he 
has discovered the true system, which squares entirely 
with the cosmogony of the Bible. Now we cannot con- 
ceive any thing more mischievous than such a well- 
intentioned work as this. Right or wrong, the system 
of Newron has been universally accepted, and, prac- 
tically, its truth is proved by the fact that all the caleu- 
lations based upon it are found to be strictly correct. 
Now, Mr. Fros*, by starting with the assertion that the 
Newtonian System is opposed to the cosmogony of the 
Scriptures, and thus placing revelation and science in 
direct opposition, cannot but lead many who are satisfied 
of the truth of the latter to doubt the truth of the former. 
The duty of the friends of religion is to shew, as can 
easily be done, in what manner the utterances of the 
Scriptures can be reconciled with the discoveries of 
science. We need scarcely say, that in his endeavour to 
refute Newron, Mr. Frosr has utterly failed, although 
he has lavished upon the work an amount of talent and 
labour which, more usefully directed, might have enabled 
him to perform essential ‘services to mankind. We 
should observe, that the engravings illustrating his 
theory are very beautiful. 


| be a fearful thing to be born a beauty, if, as is too generally 
| the case, that circumstance leads to the being bred a beauty 
too! What is it, then, to be bred a beauty? Is it not to be 
| set apart from the cradle as a priestess of vanity? To be 
taught betimes to dwell and ponder on those charms all female 
education should induce their possessor to forget? Are not 
the advantages of a face and form of surpassing loveliness fre- 
| quently, by the folly of those around, ruined by those sad 
and repelling drawbacks, frivolity, egotism, and self-worship ? 
Alas! alas! among the hosts of- single women whom, the 
coarse world so harshly terms ‘‘ old maids,’’ how many owe 
their joyless fate to that great but unsuspected enemy, their 
beauty!  ‘‘ She must have been a great beauty—what a won- 
| der she never got a husband |’? In that common remark cause 
and effect go hand in hand. She was a beauty—she knew it 
—how could she but know what she had heard from her 
| cradle—what was repeated before she knew the meaning of the 
words—repeated, with many a hug and exulting caress, by 
the proud and silly mother, re-echoed by the sillier father, 
broadly asserted by the nurse-maid with every new bit of 
finery, insinuated into the little head with the first plume 
stuck into the white beaver hat, and conveyed to the little 
heart with the first gaudy sash and glittering necklace. Yes, 
that sad, subdued, and disappointed ‘‘ old maid,’’ with what 
the French so graphically call ‘‘ de si beaux restes,’’ with such 
fine features, such an air of command, and yet such a look of 
desolation, but for her onee brilliant beauty, she might now 
be a fond and cherished wife, living her own youth over again 
in that of her children, glorying in her daughter’s modest 
charms and her son’s manly virtues and attainments. There 
is nothing so unlovely as selfishness, and nothing, generally 
speaking, so selfish as a woman bred a beauty. No homage 
-suffices—no conquest contents her. She cannot love; and 
those who cannot love cannot long be loved : they may enthral 
the senses for a time, but the heart they have so easily won 
they as easily lose. 


The history of the fair creature, her trials, her troubles, 
her triumphs, must be sought in the pages that narrate, 
in the pleasant manner of which the above is a specimen, 
the adventures of her'varied life.’ Nor is the work one 
to be forgotten as soon as read. It pointsa moral which, 
so illustrated, is likely tosink into the mind, and operate 








with the force of an example. We cannot quite agree 
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with the author that beauty isa bane. It subjects its 
possessor to more temptations, but, on the other hand, 
it is asource of many gratifications, and many substantial 
advantages. It is only when beauty is foolishly deemed 
to be a substitute for all other attractions that it is a 
curse to its possessor. 

It will have been observed, that the author’s style is 
remarkable for its smartness. It is one of those cheerful 
and lively books that never tire. Its faults are,—a little 
too much carelessness in the construction of the plot, 
which wants vraisemblance ; a too great tendency to 
indulge in the didactic strain; and the want, which only 
age and experience can supply, of a somewhat wider 
knowledge of the world, and of man as he is modified by 
contact with the world. But these are faults which time 
will cure. They do not so detract from the merits of 
the novel before us as to forbid our recommending the 
reader to place it upon his list for early perusal, and the 
librarian to add it to his shelves. 








The Tudor Sisters ; a Story of National Sacrilege. In 
3 vols. London, 1846. Newby. 

An historical romance constructed in every particular 

after the established models—in language, in description, 

in dialogue. ‘The author has some imagination, and 

considerable energy of expression ; but he wants courage 

to break the leading-strings to which he has voluntarily 


submitted himself, and trust to his own natural vigour | 
to sustain him in some path strack out by himself. If, | 
as it is plain from what he has here done, he can copy so | 
well, why should he not set up for himself, and write a | 


romance that shall not be a servile shadow of a thousand 
other romances? He may, if he will; and although at 


first it may appear more difficult to soar without assist- | 


ance, it will soon become an easy task, and he will wonder 
that ever he should have hugged the bonds which, in 
his freedom, will appear no more as supports, but as 
fetters. 

The design of Zhe Tudor Sisters is to anathematise 
the Reformers for the excess of zeal that led them to 
destroy the magnificent monuments of sacerdotal wealth 
and power with which the face of England was covered. 
True it is, that at this time, when we contemplate results 
in the calmness of after-thought, the ravages of the early 
Protestants seem to us like the very wantonness of igno- 
rance or wickedness. But if we transfer ourselves in 
fancy to the time, and recal the provocations, we shall 
cease to wonder that newly emancipated zeal should 
have signalised its triumph by the destruction of the 
most prominent marks of the supremacy of the foe it had 
subdued. It is probable that in the same circumstances 
man would always act in precisely the same manner ; and 
in all judgments passed upon historical events, it is essen- 
tial that the circumstances be taken into consideration, 
and that we do not try the deeds of one century by the 
maxims of another. 

The Tudor Sisters is, as a composition, quite equal to 
the average of historical romances—iri some respects, it 
is superior. There is in it some really clever writing ; 
the characters are sketched with rare distinctness and 
individuality ; the dialogues are dramatic, and there is 
excitement enough in the story to carry forward the 
reader agreeably to the end. 

With long and laborious effort to throw off the faults, 
and to cultivate the excellencies we haye indicated, the 
author may fairly hope, some day, to take a high place 
among the novelists of England; but not otherwise. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The People’s Journal, for August, contains contribu- 
tions from Dr. Smites, Wm. Howtrrr, Miss’ MAR- 





clever engravings. “The Carrier,” by W. Hunt, is 
really a spirited work of art, and worth the cost of the 
entire number. 

Knight’s Political Dictionary, Part XTV. extends from 
the word “Supremacy” to “ Transportation.” It 
will be an invaluable addition to the library of reference, 

Bentley’s Miscellany for August has been sent to us 
for the first time. We have not chanced to see a num- 
ber of this magazine for more than two years, and in the 
interval it appears to have sustained no falling off, spite 
of the change of editorship. The illustrated novel now 
in progress is from the pen of Mr. Maxwetu, and 
called “ Brian O’Linn; or, Luck is everything.” It is 
introduced to us here at its fifteenth chapter ; so we are 
unable to offer any opinion of it. Mr. Henry Warts 
has a really clever poem, entitled * Visions of Nature.” 
There is a lively sketch called “The Lioness ;” then 
some pages from the note-book of a traveller; “'Tea- 
table Talk,” by Mrs. MaTHEWs; and some legends of 
Bristol, by Miss CosreLio. Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive paper in the number is a re-introduction of our old 
friend Mr. Titus Ledbury, by ALBert Smiru, whose 
narrative of his adventures on revisiting Paris will be as 
popular as were his former ones. ‘This also is illustrated 
by a humourous engraving. Besides these more promi- 
nent papers, there are numerous shorter ones of various 
merit, placing Bentley’s Miscellany at the head of the 





English magazines. Why we cannot equal those of 
Scotland and Ireland is a question which it would take 
more time to discuss than we can well devote to it. 

The Pictorial Shakespeare, Parts VIII. and IX. and 
The Pictorial Balladist, Parts X. and XI. are two of 
those remarkably cheap publications which we have 
‘already introduced to. our readers. The typography is 


excellent, and the engravings are of a high class. The 
Balladist is a collection of all the best old ballads in our 
language, with a few translations from those of other 

| bs : r 

|countries. We would earnestly recommend to the 

| editor to introduce many more of these latter, especially 

| the fine lyrics of Germany. 





EDUCATION. 

Outlines of Mental and Morai Science, intended as intro- 
ductory to the Logie, Metaphysics, and Ethics of the 
Uninersity Course, &e. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 

An excellent book for the student about to enter upon 


| the study of the higher branches of science. ‘The proper 


age for this is fifteen; labour is wasted in attempts to 
master them earlier, because, until that age, the reason- 
ing faculties are not sufficiently expanded to enable the 
reader to follow the close arguments, and comprehend 
the abstract ideas which must be grappled with by him 
who would master the philosophy of mind and morals. 
As a specimen of the manner in which the writer has 
performed his difficult task, we take his general view of 
the subject-matter of his treatise, which will, moreover, 
not be without instruction for our readers :— 


Mental Science, —The object of Mental Science is to inves- 
tigate the nature, powers, operations, and laws of the mind of 
man. 

Moral Science.—Moral Science has for its object the appli- 
eation of the knowledge of the human mind—to ascertain its 
relations to God and our fellow-men ; as well as the grounds, 
laws, and limits of our moral obligations. 

The nature, differences, and respective departments of 
Mental and Moral Science, may be thus illustrated, The 
mind, like the body to which it is united, may be regarded as 
a substance possessing certain qualities—as possessing various 
faculties, affections, and emotions, which constitute mental 
phenomena ; and as thereis the physiology of the body, which, 
by observation and experiment, traces the changes that take 
place in our material part, and classifies them under the va- 
rious functions of respiration, circulation, nutrition, &c.; so 











TINEAU, Mr. R. H. Horne, &c. and some extremely | there is the physiology of mind which marks its operations and 
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changes, and the laws that regulate their succession, and ar- 
ranges‘them in classes, as perception, memory, judgment, &c. 
&e.; but:there’ie this-difference.. When we have obtained the 
knowledge of the »physiology of the body, its structure, its 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Kay on the Education of the Poor. 


(THIRD NOTICB,] 


organs, the changes in their functions, our work is done. We| In Prussia education is; still further advanced than in 
know all that can be known of matter, when we know. its| France. There, of 2,043,030,children, between the ages 
appearances in all situations, and the manner in which it acts | of seven and fourteen, no less than 2,021,421 attend the 


or is actedson; and we have only to apply this knowledge, t 


keepall its movements in their natural order, or to restore them 


0 | schools. 
The department of education ‘here also has a minister, 


when deranged. But when we have learned the physiology | whose sole duty it is. In Prussia, as in France, each 


of mind, its fatulties, emotions, passions—their conuection, 
exercises, changes, and reciprocal influence, there is still the 


commune has its school and committee of administration, 


4 Che of which the clergyman or priest is er officio inspector 
fatthee inquity+-beyoud thatief whether they act) and How.) indy tieniber’of “the doattiee: Heat taportaacs is 
they act—namely, in what matiner, in any given case, they 


ought to act? Evéry enjoyment» that man can possess or 


confer on his fellow-man, and every evil that he caninflict,o 


suffer, become the objects of a further science—the Ethics of the importarice of a local inspection. 


attached by Mr. Kay to local inspection. 


r| Thus Prussia, as well as France and Switzerland, recognizes 
By means of such in- 


Mind. . Thus there is the intellectual analysis, which traces | spection great’ benefits are secured to ‘the country. The local 
the mind through all its internal changes, operations, and | committees understand the’ local wants generally much better 


emotions, as well as in “the external manifestations of them 


, | than a government inspector, although 'the latter officer can 


simply as mental phenomena : this is Mental Science. And) never be dispensed with, and they can call the attention of the 
there is the ethical ‘analysis; which views all these in their-re- | inspector to many of the peculiar wants of the locality, which 
lation to God, ourselves, and our fellow-men; not merely in| he would othérwise overlook, and, more important than all, 
regard to what is' done and what is thought—discriminating | they, serve as a ‘continual guard ower, and encouragement and 
some element of moral good or evil in all the physical good or'| protection to, the schoolmasters of the locality. 


evil'we ‘car ‘execute or ‘conceivé—but what dught’to be the 
state‘of mind, and thought and feeling, ‘as well as the embodi- 


ment of these in actions. Thus, then, as in the physica 


Again— 


I} In Prussia, therefore, as in France and Switzerland, the 


sciences, the object throughout all their provinces is to answer | system is one~of centralization, aided by local efforts. And 
the question, What is? as it regards matter; they consisting | this, 7 imagine, is the true ‘idea of's great educational system. 
only of facts, arranged according to their likeness, and ex- | The schoolmasters Ought to bein direct communication with 


; | the central power, supported ‘and encouraged in their efforts 


pressed by general names, ety to every class of similar facts 

80 ff MCA EBB Gabe thé “Objéct Is" to’ answer thé same qtks- | by their country itself, and ‘should feel themselves récognised, 
tion, as it regards mind; an@-to describe its various states, | honowréd) did maintained by the nation ‘to which they have 
operations, and emotions, as well as those laws of thought | devoted their lives and their énergies.’” This is the only satis- 
which alone render any other sort of knowledge possible. But | factory position for a'schoolmaster.’ ‘To: leave him, as we ‘do 
Moral Science has'for ‘its object one still higher, that of an-| in England, to depend for his‘ livelihood on the caprice of ‘an- 
swering the questions, What we ought, and what wé ought not | individual or individuals, is. to. render, his situation one of ‘the 
to'think, to feel, and'to do?! It ascertains ‘the rules which dre | most humiliating and dependant kind, and to inflict a serious 
to régulate voltintary ‘actions, ‘arid’ ‘the Jaws by which tliose | injury on 4 charactér'we ‘are ‘deeply interested in exalting and 
dispositions of mind pwhieh are the source of:voluntary actions, developing, ‘ As ‘ 


are tovbe governed; aud bo it decides: upon what ought to be, 
and what is not right—what is duty and its: opposite—in 


Since the days, of Freperick. the Great, education 


themselves, ahd in. their, beatings upon, Gurselves and our fel- has been compulsory :in Prussia. But the ‘school hours 
low-men,; as well as, the great, and benevolent, and. glorious | aPé $0 arranged as to. leave the ‘children several hours 


Author of,our being. 


Mental and. Moral, Science.—Mental Science investigates 
the facts regarding nian,-as_an intellectual and moral being ; 


pe Be their domestic: duties.” The regulations pro- 
ceed thus : 


Moral Science; deals with the’ relations arising out, of these | .’ Those parents. who are very poor, shall be assisted in send- 
facts when ascertained ;' the former has for its ate the guid | ‘78 their, childean so, schoo}, and. shall, be. farpished: with all 


> 


est (what is)—the otter, guid oportet (what is rig 


t). For the 


that is necessary for. their instruction,.and with the clothes of 


one, which regards the facts, there is' experieti¢e, and induction winch they. may, standin needs, of, She aareate, OF ;mnaaters 


of particulars,’ and deducing ‘of’ ¢onélusiotis ;' for the ‘other, 


shall neglect to send. their children, to school, the clergy shall 


which ‘regards thée'rightfalness and wrongfultiess, there is the admonish. them ;,and if this dogs not, praduce the desired ef- 


moral faculty; andthe revelation of God which appedlato it. 





An Initiatory Grammar of the English Language, with 
numerous Exercises. By JouN MiLLeR,. Edinburgh, 
1846. Oliver and Boyd. teh. 

THE peculiarity of this Grammar is, that it is adapted 
for the use of children, by’ the exclusion of all unintel- 
ligible words, ‘The definitions are made clear to the 
minds of childrén, and every ‘rule is followed by some 
exercise in parsing, which serve to imprint and illustrate 
the rule by the examples of its application. 





German Unixersity,Edueation ; or, The Professors and 
Students of Germany, Sc. By Water C. Perry. 
2nd edit.. London;, Longman and Co. 

A. BRIEF. but interesting, account. of the German 

universities, and. the system of education pursued there, 

To this is,added. a, description of the public schools of 

Prussia, with some. observations on. the influence. of 

philosophy upon the studies of the German. universities, 

The attainment. of a second edition indicates that this 

work hasbeen received as an authority by those who 

feel an interest.in its.subject. 


.| fect, the local committee shall summon them to appear before 
it, and shall reprimand them. The only excuses for absence 
that shall be available except the proof that the children’s 
education is. otherwise provided. for, are certificates of illness 
delivered by the physician or the pastor, the absence of the 
parents or of the masters, which would have occasioned at the 
same time, that of the children; or the want of decent clothes 
where none have been. furnished. . If the, remonstrances are 
not sufficient, rigorous measures shall be adopted against the 
parents, guardians, or masters. The punishment to which 
they shall become liable shall be gradually increased’ in seve- 
rity, but may not surpass in rigour the punishments awarded 
by the. police tribunals. 


Every town with more than 1,500 inhabitants is 
obliged to maintain also a superior primary school. 
Each village must support one primary school, but 
several villages may unite, on certain conditions—one of 
which is, that the villages are not separated from the 
school more than two miles and a half in plain country, 
and a milé and a half in a'mountainous country. Reli- 
gious differences are provided for'in this manner :— 


‘‘ The difference of religion.alone cannot, be admitted as a suf- 
ficient obstacle to the formation ofa rural school society ; but 
|in the formation of such a society, regard shall always be had 
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to the numerical proportions’ of thé ‘different sects.’’ (Catholic 
and Protestant.) ‘‘ Whenever it is possible, in addition to the 
principal master professing the eolijien of ‘the majority of the 
society, there shall be joined ‘a second master professing the 
religion of the minority.’”’ The Jews are not recognized in 
Prussia as in France, but they may send their children to the 
schools, although they cannot be members of the society which 
directs them. It is provided, moreover, by law, that in those 
cases where the law requires common schools for different 
sects, every care shall be taken that the religious education of 
the children of both Catholies and Protestants shall be most 
carefully provided for... If the society cannot be formed owing 


to religious differences, the superior authorities. are authorized | pea 


by law to interfere, and, toprovide for the education of , the 
commune. 


Some of the regulations are excellent, as_this, that 
every village school shall havea garden, which shall be 
devoted to the kind of cultivation peculiar to the com- 
mune, and that'to every school-house a playground shall 
be attached. 

Smaller religious sects may, if they please, separate 
and form a'school of their own on proof that due pro- 
vision is made for its*support:’* Each rural'commune is 
required to give’the ‘schoolmaster a garden-plot, and 
jand enough to keep a cow. The parents are expected 
to contribute something. . 


The parents of those children, who attend the schools, except 
when.too poor, pay, to.the master a.small contribution (schul+ 
geld) for the children who;attend. . This serves as encourages 
ment,.to the master to, persevere, in, his, exertions, especially 
where there are several schools, in a:commune, as he who con- 
ducts his: schogl in the; most) efficient, manner;, increases, the 
numbers.of his schooljand.the,annual amount of his schulgeld, 
The.amount.of schulgeld whieh, each child.is required te pay. 
is fixed. by the local school; committee, 


Réligious instruction is regulated thus 


Ist... That. whenever it’ is, possible, there shall be in a school 
intended for several Christian sects, masters of the, different 
sects, who shall direct the religious education of the children 
of their respective sects ; *but thatwhen 'the locality in which 
a school for more’ than one:-Christian sect is; opened, is too 
poor to support moré than one master, the parents: whocdiffer 
from the schoolmaster’ in religious belief, shall,be obliged:to 
provide for the religious education of their children out ofthe, 
school, or shall permit them to attend the religious lessons 
by the schoolmasters’° 2ndly.” That’ the ‘labotirs “of: the 

ay shall always be commenced’ and’‘ended by ‘a short prayer 
and’a few religious observations, ‘atid the master is’warned not 
to let this degenerate’ into a mére’ matter of routine.  Thé 
masters are charged ‘also ‘to conduct’ their scholars té the re- 
ligiotis ‘services in the ‘churches ‘on the Sandays and feast days, 
and'to mirile religious thants, with the’'school exercises, 


The course of education comprises 


Religious’ instruction } the German Jangaage ; the elements 
of geometry, and instruction in drawing; mental ‘an ti- 
cal arithmetic ; the elements of the physical sciences, oF geo- 
graphy, of history, arid particularly’ of the history of Prussia ; 
singing; writing and’ gymnastic ‘exercises; manual labour, 
and instruction in the agri¢uitare peculiar to the locality. 


Where it .is possible, separate. schools are required for 
the girls. The masters: choose their-own /books and 
their own methods of instruction. ‘Complaints: by pa- 
rents,are addressed to the superior authorities. ‘There 
are annual public examinations. 

Normal schools are everywhere established. 

The local authorities are constituted in this man- 
ner :--— 


1; The patron of the church of the district,’ if: the church 
has ¢ontributed to the support of the schdol. ‘2. The clergy- 


man or priest of the parish: in which, the school. is‘ situated. ‘ . 
P . | over the fairest portion of thé new continent; the next, 


| to sow the seeds of controversy thick and fast, which 
night germinate in later ages to the mutual destruction 
of myriads of industrious and innocent people. 


i 


3. Magistrates of the commune. 4. Two or three heads of 
families, who are also members ‘of the school society, of which 
Ihave spoken above. If the school is intended for several 
religious sects, each sect ts represented in this committee ac- 





cording to the number of its members in the commune. The 
clergy or priests, and the magistrates of the commune, are 
always ex officio members, the others’ are elected every four 
years... These rural school committees: have the surveillance 
and direction of their respective 'schools; and: the parochial 
clergy or priests are ex officio inspectors of the schools in their 
respective parishes.. The committees ‘are’ required: to meet 
once a quarter to discuss the schoo} affairs, to debate on what- 
ever may seem advisable to promote’ the education of the lo- 
cality, and to report when necessary to ‘the superior: authori« 
ties. All who have to complain of the master or school; refer 
their complaints to them ; and in like manner the master ap- 
ls to:them if he finds ‘his efforts thwarted “by any of the 
inhabitants of the locality: ‘The school committees of the 
towns are formed on the same plan, and have the same duties 
to perform. 


The results of the system are as follow :— 


The population of Prussia was about 13,000,000,in 1831, and 
the number of children under 14 years of age was 4,487,461, 
andof these the number. between.7 and..14 years, of age was 
1,923,200. For the education of these, childrem Prussia pos- 
sessed, in 1831, 27,749. primary.schoolsy which were con- 
ducted by highly educated. masters | and mistresses, trained. for 
their profession, and whose maintenance. was, assured; to them 
by the'state.. For. the education. of these masters. and mis« 
tresses, 33 large and complete Normal schools had been esta- 
blished. 5 ; 

We shall have occasion to return to this volume, per- 
haps more than once. 
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History of New Netherland; .or -New,.York. under. the 
Dateless 20 yr 9h 

(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE .1{9.), 3 ff? 

ScARCELY,a single event in history,is. calculated. at 
this, day, to call forth more surprise from rational; men, 
than:the pretensions put forth by the leading nations of 
Europe to:the ownership of the Jands discovered after 
the voyage of Columbus. In:making these, the Pope of 
Rome, as vicegerent of the Deity, led'the way, and Spain, 
Franee, Portugal, England, Holland,’ eagerly followed, 
without appearing to entertaiit a shadow of doubt of the 
propriety of their course, Yet, if we analyze the “ri £ 
| Supposed to be acquired by discovery, itis, to our limited 
comptehension, difficult fo placé it"on ‘any’ satisfactory 
basis. Independently of the tatal disregard of the claims 
of those human beings actually found upon the soil,.it 
seems but a poor dog-in -the manger doctrine, as respects 
fe industrious. and. active: among the other. nations, of 
mankind, , That a. single glance cast. upon any..one of 
the beautiful scenes of the creation,.should of itself con- 
stitute a shadow of a-elaim-to-exelude for an indefinite 
nsried the rest.of the human race from the use. of an in- 
efinite extent of territory behind it is not consistent with 
justice or reason. The original claim of, property in. the 
earth rests upon the grant of it by the Creator, who 
adapted the cultivation of it to meet the wants of man- 
kind, But this necessarily implies use. It is predi- 
cated ypon the condition of labour and. occupation. 
| Without it, there would scarcely seem to be any good 
| reason why lands should not remain for ever in common. 
| When, therefore, the sovereigns of Europe assumed to 
| parcel out among themselves a great part of the habitable 
| globe, out of all proportion to their'wants or even their 
| means of occupation, solely because the people of the old 
_ world then first attained a knowledge of the existence of 
| the new, they created for themsélves ‘a law of nations 
‘having no force excepting in their consent to wink at the 
/rapacity of one another. The first consequence of the 


| doctrine was to spread misery and desolation and death 
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Assuming, then, the just view to be that the rights 
of nations depend more upon their intent of beneficial 
occupation of new territory than upon the individual 
who sees it first, we can be at no loss to decide the con- 
flicting — of title which spring up in the history 
of New Netherland. As against Great Britain, the right 
of the Dutch was made gooii, not by the mere accident, 
that Hudson first of Europeans saw and examined the 
country when he was on his way to look after something 
else, nor yet by the attempt of a few traders to secure a 
monopoly of such articles of value as the wilderness 
could be made to supply; but by the actual purchase 
and taking possession of the soil by industrious men, 
intending to cultivate and improve it for their own benefit 
and that of the world at large. This point once settled, 
there yet remains another question behind it, which has 
been a good deal agitated, and which it is not so easy to 
decide. Where colonization is made in a country ad- 
mitted to be open, there must be some limits to the region 
claimed for settlement. How are these limits to be de- 
fined, as between two communities not very far distant 
from each other? For instance, in the present case of 
the Dutch, how far east and west, and south and north, 
is their title to be considered valid? Here Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan falls back upon the old pretension of first dis- 
covery, and maintains for them, on that score, an exclu- 
sive right to the whole country between Cape Cod and 
Delaware Bay. He is therefore disposed to find a great 
deal of fault with the English Puritans for endeavouring 
to crowd upon the banks of the Connecticut river, whilst 
the Dutch had actually bought and occupied a trading- 
post at its mouth. 

We are not yet disposed entirely to agree to this. That 
the Dutch hadat first no intention to colonize on that river 
is clear, because some of them volunteereda suggestion,on 
their first visit to the Plymouth colony people, that they 
would do well to transfer themselves there,—a proposal 
which the latter considered, and “let pass.” They never, 
at any time, went farther than to purchase a small tract 
of land and establish their trading-post. The ques- 
tion, then, is, whether this act of ‘a few days’ priority to 
a similar act of the English is to be regarded as right- 
fully sealing up against improvement for an indefinite 
period the whole of the beautiful valley of the Connecti- 
cut. We cannot ourselves so consider it. New colo- 
nists were pouring, wave upon wave, into the country 
from Great Britain, in search of fresh and favourable 
Spots to improve in the Western wilderness. Were they 
to be shut out from access to the region west of Cape 
Cod, because precisely half a dozen Dutchmen held an 
insignificant and temporary station in the midst of it? | 
There was no attempt made by them at colonization, for 
they could barely maintain that which they had already 
made at Manhattan. There was no probability of such 
an attempt, so long as the fine valley of the Hudson lay 
open to exhaust their enterprise. 

Under such circumstances, we can scarcely regard 
the encroachments of the English in this quarter in quite 
so heinous a light as our author does. Nor yet can we 
go so far as to applaud the tone of the English, when 
they in their turn pronounce the Dutch to be the intru- 
ders. This they certainly were not. They had rights 
on the soil, which should have been respected,—and 
which on the whole were tolerably well respected, when 
we consider the character of a new country, and the 
natural tendency to angry collision among people thrown 
together with uncongenial habits, and speaking different 
languages. ‘They ultimately receded only before the 
pressure of settlements which destroyed the objects of 
their station, the ‘collection of beaver-skins. Where, 
then, is the hardship? Does it consist in the fact, that 
the Dutch have been called hard names by persons who 
felt jealous and afraid of them? They share this trowble 





with many of the best of men. Or is it that they 





lost a fine territory which they might have kept? 
Surely, if fault there be anywhere, it lies with them- 
selves, who, so far from making a new empire on 
the Connecticut, had not vigour enough to retain even 
that which they had founded on the Hudson. To sum up 
the whole matter, it appears that this tract of country was 
lying open to enterprise, nearly equidistant from the 
colonies planted by two different nations of Europe at 
about the same time, the boundaries of which had never 
been settled or acknowledged between them. It cannot 
be surprising, that, under such circumstances, it should 
be most rapidly settled from that quarter in which the 
numbers increased the fastest.’ The English, in a few 
years’ time, were able to count a thousand of their people 
for every hundred of the Dutch that could be found 
within the Jimits of New Netherland. 

We are well aware that the view we take is the 
New England side of this question, and meets with no 
favour from our author. Indeed, he is not sparing of 
his censure of the old Puritans, charging them with un- 
faithfulness to their professions of religion, ingratitude 
to their benefactors, and crying injustice in this part of 
their conduct. Their reasoning, “ if admitted, would,” 
he thinks, “at once afford to every person, who may in- 
cline to covet his neighbour’s goods, a satisfactory plea 
to appropriate them to his own use.” To this we beg 
leave to object, that a most important element of distince 
tion is entirely overlooked. Let the goods be once clearly 
proved to be his neighbour’s, and we think that they, 
and we know that we, would not have had a word to say 
to justify the appropriation of them by any one else, 
Let the right of property to the lands on Connecticut 
river be clearly proved to have been in the Dutch, and so 
admitted by the English, and we will consent to call the 
Puritans downright robbers and land-plunderers for 
going there and taking possession of them. In the 
mean time, however, it may be as well to plead in their 
behalf, that they refused ‘to acknowledge the title of 
their neighbours to colonize anywhere along the coast, 
even at Manhattan, and they maintained their ground 
by the very same argument which the Dutch applied 
to them in the case of Connecticut; that is, by the 
claim of prior discovery on the part of Great Britain, 
No sooner were they made aware of the Dutch inten- 
tion to set up a trading-post at the mouth of the river, 
than they took immediate measures, by doing the 
same thing, to keep the title in abeyance by means 
of this joint occupation. So far, therefore, was the 
Dutch nght from being clear and unquestionable, that 
it was not simply disputed, but absolutely denied. 
Nor is it material to the present question, that the Pu- 
ritan position should have been in every particular 
correct. It is enough, if the case can be shewn to have 
beeggmgne upon which men’s minds can honestly differ, 
W nk that it was, and furthermore, that, whatever 
weight may be given to the original claim of discovery, 
it cannot be construed to furnish the Dutch with more 
than an inchoate right to the territory watered by the 
Connecticut river, subject to be made perfect by actual 
colonization within a reasonable time. This condition 
failing, the title of that people speedily dwindles down 
to a right to possess a comparatively insignificant tract 
of land for the purposes of trade; and even here, it be- 
comes rather a right of property than of absolute do- 
minion. 

Perhaps we have gone over these old disputes at the 
hazard of being tedious. But no one can fail to see that 
they are not entirely without their parallel in a case 
which is at this moment agitating the population of the 
United States and of Great Britain; we mean the quese 
tion about Oregon. Should the negotiation upon this 
subject long continue open, the same result can scarcely 
fail to happen in’ that territory which ‘took place two 
centuries since in New England. The tiller of the soil 
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will drive out the hunter. Even should the territorial 
limits of the respective countries be defined by a treaty, 
—an issue which all must, in the view of a worse alter- 
native, unite in desiring,—Great Britain will herself be 
driven to colonise in that quarter, or she will not avert 
the consequences which we have predicted Neither 
would war itself, however long and furiously kept up, 
do more than to postpone them. Although the question 
would, in the case ofa treaty, entirely change its nature, 
yet the tendency of things has already been sufficiently 
manifested on this side of the water to justify the in- 
ference, that a difference in casuistry would not be 
attended with a corresponding difference in action. 
With the flood of population advancing to the westward, 
as it has done for half a century, over this continent, 
it may become a question for future generations to open, 


whether any nations shall have a right to hold for ever | 


competent for the office; that he had first to serve as an 
assistant,—then under-koopman,—then koopman, before 
he came to le upper-koopman; and advanced farther 
according to merit. But the West India Company send 
out at once, as superior officers, people who had never 
seen any service, and must of course go to destruction.” 
When he went home to Amsterdam, he found things no 
better in the Company. ‘The directors weré quarrelling 
with one another in such a manner as to deter him from 
prosecuting his intentions of colonization any further at 
that time. 

In the mean while, another authority tells us that 
Van Twiller was shrewd enough to take care of his own 
interest at the expense of that of his employers, and in 
violation of their orders. He took conveyances from the 





Indians of large tracts of land, for his own private bene- 
fit, without the Company’s knowledge; and upon the 





unquestioned vast territories in habitable climes, con- | first appearance of remonstrance by the schout fiseal, or 
ceded to be theirs under the claim of prior discovery, | sheriff, Van Dinclage, who had succeeded Notelman in 
without at the same time manifesting the remotest inten- | this, the second, post of the colony, he manifested no 
tion ever to use them for other purposes than to sus-| want of energy in terminating the services of that officer, 
tain an insignificant trade. and sending him home in disgrace to fatherland. Van 
There is still another phase of this question, which we Dinclage, to be even with him, made such representa- 
desire briefly to shew, in order to save being misunder- | tions of his conduct at home as to induce the Company 
stood. Persons belonging to one nation will frequently | to order his recall. The jolly and careless Wouter van 
transfer themselves to countries occupied by and ac- | Twiller was compelled to give place to a successor in 
knowledged to belong to another, and colonize there. | the person of William Kieft. 
This is voluntary expatriation. Such persons swear | But Kieft, with not so many gross vices, perhaps, 
allegiance to a new sovereign authority, and are bound | proved a worse director than his predecessor. His im- 
to obey it. This was done by many persons who came prudence, not to say wickedness, in sanctioning a 
first to New England, but ultimately removed to New| cowardly butchery of the neighbouring Indians, not un- 
Netherland. It would in all probability have been done | friendly at the time, brought on a state of feeling among 
by more, under the temptations held out by perfect | those tribes which desolated the face of the country 
liberty of conscience on the one hand, and greater laxity | around, and threatened the very existence of the main 
of moral discipline on the other, had the Dutch autho- settlement itself. The sufferings of the people, made 
Tities in the colony shewn more symptoms of firmness, | houseless and homeless by the savages in revenge for this 
a age Fen ear ganar nr id Fy nn tg nse nay Me ne 
colony came from the other side of the water, and its early ' sion of penitence, strove to make those who had instigated 
instruments were weak and wavering and incapable. | him take a share of the odium. The fact probably was, 











The first man honoured with the name of governor, 
Peter Minuits, was simply the manager of the trade, and 
director of the returns of beaver-skins made to the 
company at home. So little had he of national character 
or individual pride in the colony, that, not a great while 
after he left it, he is found acting as a voluntary guide 
of the subjects of Sweden to the country situated on the 
river Delaware, with intent there to establish a new and 
adverse settlement, notwithstanding it must have been 
known by him to lie within the limits always even more 
earnestly claimed by his fellow-countrymen at Manhattan 
than the Connecticut lands, 

The person who succeeded Minuits, Wouter van 
Twiller, is stated to have owed his promotion from a 


‘that many had approved the act as a bold stroke of 
policy before it was committed, who were very glad to 
throw the whole responsibility for the event, after it was 
' seen to have turned out badly, upon the shoulders of the 
| chief director. For a moment, Kieft appealed for relief 
‘to the popular principle; he asked that. eight persons 
‘should be selected by the commonalty, to whom he 
| might submit propositions intended to relieve it from its 
distressing situation. The eight men were accordingly 
| chosen, and this act constitutes the only approach to the 
| right of representation which we discover in this history. 
| Neither was that attended with any important results. 
Time passed on,—Kieft got over his alarm. The eight 


| met weekly to consult, but Kieft paid no attention to 


clerkship in the company rather to the influence of them. They ventured to advise; he told them to go 
friends than to his personal merit. He seems to have about their business, They obeyed, and there was an 


failed in setting a suitable example of sobriety and dis- 


‘end of the representative principle in New Netherland. 


cretion to a community which stood greatly in need of In the mean time, however, the settlement was going 


it. One of the most respectable authorities of the 
period, David de Vries, gives but a sad account of him 
and of his principal officer of justice, Sheriff Notelman. 
It is clear from his narrative that there was not even a 
dream of teetotalism in those days in New Netherland. 
“ I moreover told the secretary,” says De Vries, “ that I 
was astonished that the West India Company should 
send such fools to the colonies, who knew nothing but 
how to drink themselves drunk.” From his account, 
there was a wide difference in the mode of conducting 
business, and in the selection of agents, between the 
West and the East India Companies of Holland, which 
seems to betray the comparatively small value they placed 
on the settlements by the former. “In the East Indies,” 
he continues, “ nobody was advanced to commander but 
after a long service, and after it was known that he was 


| backward every day. At the end of a quarter of a cen- 
‘tury, the population amounted to but three thousand 
| souls. In and around New Amsterdam, the male adults 
‘in 1648, did not exceed one hundred. Such were the 
consequences of a system of government without re- 
sponsibility to the people, whom it was but incidentally 
intended. to protect, and having for its main end pecu- 
niary profit to a great commercial corporation in an op- 
posite quarter of the globe. 

We have already remarked that the first intention of 
the Dutch West India Company was to monopolize the 
trade of the new settlement, This system, however, 
presented few inducements to emigration. Perhaps 
there were not many independent agricalturists in Hol- 
land inclined to come out to America, even upon the 
more favourable terms which the corporation subse- 
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Assuming, then, the just view to be that the rights 
of nations depend more upon their intent of beneficial 
occupation of new territory than upon the individual 
who sees it first, we can be at no loss to decide the con- 
flicting questions of title which spring up in the history 
of New Netherland. As against Great Britain, the right 
of the Dutch was made goo:!, not by the mere accident, 
that Hudson first of Europeans saw and examined the 
country when he was on his way to look after something 
else, nor yet by the attempt of a few traders to secure a 
monopoly of such articles of value as the wilderness 
could be made to supply; but by the actual purchase 
and taking possession of the soil by industrious men, 
intending to cultivate and improve it for their own benefit 


and that of the world at large. This _ once settled, | 


there yet remains another question behind it, which has 
been a good deal agitated, and which it is not so easy to 
decide. Where colonization is made in a country ad- 
mitted to be open, there must be some limits to the region 


lost a fine territory which they might have kept? 
Surely, if fault there be anywhere, it lies with them- 
selves, who, so far from making a new empire on 
the Connecticut, had not vigour enough to retain even 
that which they had founded on the Hudson. To sum up 
the whole matter, it appears that this tract of country was 
lying open to enterprise, nearly equidistant from the 
colonies planted by two different nations of Europe at 
about the same time, the boundaries of which had never 
been settled or acknowledged between them. It cannot 
be surprising, that, under such circumstances, it should 
be most rapidly settled from that quarter in which the 
numbers increased the fastest.’ The English, in a few 
| years’ time, were able to count a thousand of their people 
for every hundred of the Dutch that could be found 
| within the Jimits of New Netherland. 

We are well aware that the view we take is the 
New England side of this question, and meets with no 
| favour from our author. Indeed, he is not sparing of 





claimed for settlement. How are these limits to be de- | his censure of the old Puritans, charging them with un- 
fined, as between two communities not very far distant | faithfulness to their professions of religion, ingratitude 
from each other? For instance, in the present case of to their benefactors, and crying injustice in this part of 
the Dutch, how far east and west, and south and north, | their conduct. Their reasoning, “ if admitted, would,” 
is their title to be considered valid? Here Mr. O’Cal-| he thinks, “at once afford to every person, who may in- 
laghan falls back upon the old pretension of first dis- | cline to covet his neighbour’s goods, a satisfactory plea 
covery, and maintains for them, on that score, an exclu-| to appropriate them to his own use.” ‘To this we beg 
sive right to the whole country between Cape Cod and | leave to object, that a most important element of distince 
Delaware Bay. He is therefore disposed to find a great | tion is entirely overlooked. Let the goods be once clearly 
deal of fault with the English Puritans for endeavouring |proved to be his neighbour’s, and we think that they, 
to crowd upon the banks of the Connecticut river, whilst | and we know that we, would not have had a word to say 








the Dutch had actually bought and occupied a trading- 
post at its mouth. 

We are not yet disposed entirely to agree to this. That 
the Dutch hadat first no intention to colonize on that river 
is clear, because some of them volunteereda suggestion, on 
their first visit to the Plymouth colony people, that they 
would do well to transfer themselves there,—a proposal 
which the latter considered, and “let pass.” They never, 
at any time, went farther than to purchase a small tract 
of land and establish their trading-post. The ques- 
tion, then, is, whether this act of a few days’ priority to 
a similar act of the English is to be regarded as right- 
fully sealing up against improvement for an indefinite 
period the whole of the beautiful valley of the Connecti- 
cut. We cannot ourselves so consider it. New colo- 





nists were pouring, wave upon wave, into the country 
from Great Britain, in search of fresh and favourable 
spots to improve in the Western wilderness. Were they | 
to be shut out from access to the region west of Cape 

Cod, because precisely half a dozen Dutchmen held an | 
insignificant and temporary station in the midst of it? | 
There was no attempt made by them at colonization, for | 
they could barely maintain that which they had already 
made at Manhattan. There was no probability of such 
an attempt, so long as the fine valley of the Hudson lay 
open to exhaust their enterprise. 

Under such circumstances, we can scarcely regard 
the encroachments of the English in this quarter in quite 
so heinous a light as our author does. Nor yet can we 
go so far as to applaud the tone of the English, when 
they in their turn pronounce the Dutch to be the intru- 
ders. This they certainly were not. They had rights 
on the soil, which should have been respected,—and 
which on the whole were tolerably well respected, when 
we consider the character of a new country, and the 
natural tendency to angry collision among people thrown 
together with uncongenial habits, and speaking different 
languages. ‘They ultimately receded only before the 
pressure of settlements which destroyed the objects of 
their station, the collection of beaver-skins. Where, 
then, is the hardship? Does it consist in the fact, that 
the Dutch have been called hard names by persons who 
felt jealous and afraid of them? They share this trouble 
with many of the best of men. Or is it that they 


| 





to justify the appropriation of them by any one else, 
Let the right of property to the lands on Connecticut 
river be clearly proved to have been in the Dutch, and so 
admitted by the English, and we will consent to call the 
Puritans downright robbers and land-plunderers for 
going there and taking possession of them. In the 
mean time, however, it may be as well to plead in their 
behalf, that they refused to acknowledge the title of 
their neighbours to colonize anywhere along the coast, 
even at Manhattan, and they maintained their ground 
by the very same argument which the Dutch applied 
to them in the case of Connecticut; that is, by the 
claim of prior discovery on the part of Great Britain. 
No sooner were they made aware of the Dutch inten- 
tion to set up a trading-post at the mouth of the river, 
than they took immediate measures, by doing the 
same thing, to keep the title in abeyance by means 
of this joint occupation. So far, therefore, was the 
Dutch right from being clear and unquestionable, that 
it was not simply disputed, but absolutely denied. 
Nor is it material to the present question, that the Pu- 
ritan position should have been in every particular 
correct. It is enough, if the case can be shewn to have 
beeggmne upon which men’s minds can honestly differ, 
wate. that it was, and furthermore, that, whatever 
weight may be given to the original claim of discovery, 
it cannot be construed to furnish the Dutch with more 
than an inchoate right to the territory watered by the 
Connecticut river, subject to be made perfect by actual 
colonization within a reasonable time. This condition 
failing, the title of that people speedily dwindles down 
to a right to possess a comparatively insignificant tract 
of land for the purposes of trade; and even here, it be- 
comes rather a right of property than of absolute do- 
minion. 

Perhaps we have gone over these old disputes at the 
hazard of being tedious. But no one can fail to see that 
they are not entirely without their parallel in a case 
which is at this moment agitating the population of the 
United States and of Great Britain; we mean the ques« 
tion about Oregon. Should the negotiation upon this 
subject long continue open, the same result can scarcely 
fail to happen in that territory which took place two 
centuries since in New England. The tiller of the soil 
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will drive out the hunter: Even’ should the’ territorial 
limits of the respective countries be defined by a treaty, 
—an issue which all must, in the view of a worse alter- 
native, unite in desiring,—Great Britain will herself be 
driven to colonise in that quarter, or she will not avert 
the consequences which we have predicted Neither 
would war itself, however long and furiously kept up, 
do more than to postpone them. Although the question 
would, in the case of a treaty, entirely change its nature, 
yet the tendency of things has already been sufficiently 
manifested on this side of the water to justify the in- 
ference, that a difference in casuistry would not be 





competent for the office; that he had first to serve as an 
assistant,—then under-koopman,—then koopman, before 
he came to be upper-koopman; and advanced farther 
according to merit. But the West India Company send 
out at once, as superior officers, people who had never 
seen any service, and must of course go to destruction.” 
When he went home to Amsterdam, he found things no 
better in the Company. ‘The directors were quarrelling 
with one another in such a manner as to deter him from 
prosecuting his intentions of colonization any further at 
that time. 

In the mean while, another authority tells us that 


attended with a corresponding difference in action. | Van Twiller was shrewd enough to take care of his own 
With the flood of population advancing to the westward, | interest at the expense of that of his employers, and in 
as it has done for half a century, over this continent, | violation of their orders. He took conveyances from the 
it may become a question for future generations to open, | Indians of large tracts of land, for his own private bene- 
whether any nations shall have a right to hold for ever | fit, without the Company’s knowledge; and upon the 
unquestioned vast territories in habitable climes, con- | first appearance of remonstrance by the schout fiscal, or 
ceded to be theirs under the claim of prior discovery, | sheriff, Van Dinclage, who had succeeded Notelman in 
without at the same time manifesting the remotest inten- | this, the second, post of the colony, he manifested no 
tion ever to use them for other purposes than to sus-| want of energy in terminating the services of that officer, 
tain an insignificant trade. | and sending him home in disgrace to fatherland. Van 
There is still another phase of this question, which we | Dinclage, to be even with him, made such representa- 
desire briefly to shew, in order to save being misunder- | tions of his conduct at home as to induce the Company 
stood. Persons belonging to one nation will frequently | to order his recall. The jolly and careless Wouter van 
transfer themselves to countries occupied by and ac-| Twiller was compelled to give place to a successor in 
knowledged to belong to another, and colonize there. | the person of William Kieft. 
This is voluntary expatriation. Such persons swear | But Kieft, with not so many gross vices, perhaps, 
allegiance to a new sovereign authority, and are bound | proved a worse director than his predecessor. His im- 


to obey it. This was done by many persons who came | prudence, not to say wickedness, in sanctioning a 








first to New England, but ultimately removed to New 
Netherland. It would in all probability have been done 
by more, under the temptations held out by perfect 
liberty of conscience on the one hand, and greater laxity | 
of moral discipline on the other, had the Dutch autho- 
Tities in the colony shewn more symptoms of firmness, 
and secured something like a system of adequate pro- | 
tection. This was not the case. The direction of the | 
colony came from the other side of the water, and its early 
instruments were weak and wavering and incapable. 
The first man honoured with the name of governor, | 
Peter Minuits, was simply the manager of the trade, and 
director of the returns of beaver-skins made to the 
company at home. So little had he of national character | 
or individual pride in the colony, that, not a great while | 
after he left it, he is found acting as a voluntary guide 
of the subjects of Sweden to the country situated on the | 
river Delaware, with intent there to establish a new and | 
adverse settlement, notwithstanding it must have been | 
known by him to lie within the limits always even more. 
earnestly claimed by his fellow-countrymen at Manhattan | 
than the Connecticut lands, 

The person who succeeded Minuits, Wouter van| 
Twiller, is stated to have owed his promotion from a| 


cowardly butchery of the neighbouring Indians, not un- 
friendly at the time, brought on a state of feeling among 
those tribes which desolated the face of the country 
around, and threatened the very existence of the main 
settlement itself. The sufferings of the people, made 
houseless and homeless by the savages in revenge for this 
onslaught, prompted them to blame Kieft for the act ; and 
he, in his turn, after making an humble and public profes- 
sion of penitence, strove to make those who had instigated 
him take a share of the odium. The fact probably was, 
that many had approved the act as a bold stroke of 
policy before it was committed, who were very glad to 
throw the whole responsibility for the event, after it was 
seen to have turned out badly, upon the shoulders of the 
chief director. For a moment, Kieft appealed for relief 
to the popular prineiple; he asked that eight persons 
should be selected by the commonalty, to whom he 
might submit propositions intended to relieve it from its 
distressing situation. The eight men were accordingly 
chosen, and this act constitutes the only approach to the 
right of representation which we discover in this history. 
Neither was that attended with any important results, 
Time passed on,—Kieft got over his alarm. The eight 
met weekly to consult, but Kieft paid no attention to 


clerkship in the company rather to the influence of them. They ventured to advise; he told them to go 
friends than to his personal merit. He seems to have about their business. They obeyed, and there was an 
failed in setting a suitable example of sobriety and dis- | end of the representative principle in New Netherland. 
cretion to a community which stood greatly in need of In the mean time, however, the settlement was going 
it, One of the most respectable authorities of the | backward every day. At the end of a quarter of a-cen- 
period, David de Vries, gives but a sad account of him | tury, the population amounted to but three thousand 
and of his principal officer of justice, Sheriff Notelman. | souls. In and around New Amsterdam, the male adults 
It is clear from his narrative that there was not even a|in 1648, did not exceed one hundred. Such were the 
dream of teetotalism in those days in New Netherland. | consequences of a system of government without re- 
“ I moreover told the secretary,” says De Vries, “ that I| sponsibility to the people, whom it was, but incidentally 








was astonished that the West India Company should 
send such fools to the colonies, who knew nothing but 
how to drink themselves drunk.” From his account, 
there was a wide difference in the mode of conducting 
business, and in the selection of agents, between the 
West and the East India Companies of Holland, which 
seems to betray the comparatively small value they placed 
on the settlements by the former. “In the East Indies,” 
he continues, “ nobody was advanced to commander but 
after a long service, and after it was known that he was 





|intended to protect, and having for its main end pecu- 


niary profit to a great commercial corporation in an op- 
posite quarter of the globe. j 

We have already remarked that the first intention of 
the Dutch West India Company was to monopolize the 
trade of the new settlement. This system, however, 
presented few inducements to emigration. Perhaps 
there were not many independent agricalturists in Hol- 
land inclined to come out to America, even upon the 
more favourable terms which the corporation subse- 
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uently offered. A corresponding class of people to! of the existence of the mere shadow of these ancient 


those who came to’ New England seems to have been 
greatly wanting. ‘Resort wrhd bad to modes of action in 
some degree peculiar to Holland. Temptations were held 
forth to the wealthy to undertake to plant colonies on 
their own account. Hence sprung the right of pa- 
troons, and the transfer to the new of the ma- 
norial rights and privileges of the old world. Every 
person who did, within four years from the time 


tenures. 

In order, then, fully to comprehend the principles 
| upon which this colony of New Netherland was founded, 
it will be necessary to bear in mind that the system of 
settlement was two-fold. By the one, the manors were 
created, and a mutual feudal relation of patroon and 
vassal established, as we have endeavoured to shew; by 
the other, certain privileges were accorded to the inha- 


of giving notice of his intention to the Company, | bitants of separate hamlets, villages, or cities, the prin- 


plant a colony of fifty souls, upwards of fifteen years 
old, in the country, became entitled to the character of 
a patroon; in other words, at the place selected by him, 
he obtained the right to extend the limits of his estate 
sixteen miles along one bank of a navigable river, or 
on miles on both sides, and as far into the interior as 
other oceupation did not forbid. Within the ‘territory 
thus marked out, the patroon became in many respects 
a sovereign. He had the power to administer justice, 
civil and criminal, in person or by deputy, and to ap- 
point local officers and magistrates. He enjoyed the 
exclusive right of fishing, fowling, and grinding within 
his jurisdiction, He held his colony subject to testa- 
mentary disposition, with all the privileges,—the mono- 
poly of mines and minerals, and water-courses, the 
rights of pre-emption and of fines on the transfer of estates, 
and of succession in the case of. intestates,—which the 
Roman Jaw would, have secured to him. in his own 
country. In other words, any man might found a 
sort of feudal: principality in the colony of New 
Netherland, who hada mind to hazard’ the adventure. 
After this fashion grew the manor of Rensselaerwyck, of 
which many people have latély heard'so’ much ‘in’ cons 
nection with the anti-rent troubles of the State of New 
York. This was colonized by Kiliaen van Rens&elaer, 
who does not, however, appear to have himself come out | 
to look after it, ‘The present work of Mr, O'Callaghan 
contains much information upon this peculiar feature of 
the early colony, and it has many. original documents 
relating to that particular.manor, which have not before 
seen the light, so far as we know. 

From these it -would :appear, .\that. the aforesaid 
patroon set off farms, built: the necessary buildings, fur- 
nished' the stock ‘and agricultural implements ’ to the 
farmer; in exchange for which’ he received oné tenth of 
the produte of the‘farm, and one half the ineréase of the 
stock, in’ addition t6'the ‘rent agreed upon, ‘which ‘was 
payable in grain, beavér-skins; or watnpum.’ He had 
also a right of pre-emption of the anmial retin Of grain 
and stock; as‘wéll'as'of' all lands’ sdld’ within’ his ‘juris- 
diction,’ He hada mbhopdly’ of ‘mill-sites; and conset 
quently every tenant’ was botind to get his “graih 

und at his mills.” But‘ it ‘should’ not , be’ inferred 
rom this enumeration of the ancient rights of pa- 
troons, that they have existed of late in any. similar 
extent, The grants of land ynder which all the existing 
difficulties in, the counties of Albany and Rensselaer have 
arisen hear) date, since the year, 1785,.._The mode of, te- 
nure is evidently founded upon the old system, but it has 
been variedto meet sthe:changes: ofthe times. A low 
annual rentis ‘chargeil;» é imkind—~four fowls, a 
fixed quantity of:wheat, and a'day’s work by aman and 
team. “‘Thesanie ‘reservations are’ made of-mines and 


water rights; ' of ‘pre-emption rights’ ‘on ‘the sale,:and: of |” 


cipal of which-was that of recommending for local mae 
gistrates a certain number of persons out of whom the 
director could make selections to please himself. The 
administration of justice between man and man was thus, 
in some measure, retained within the hands of the people 
whom it most interested. This is the nearest approach 
we can discover in this history to the idea of popular 
freedom. The law was administered according to the 
prescriptions of the civil code, a system, it should be ob- 
served, which, however perfect in some of its features, is 
not based upon that wholesome jealousy of authority 
which has been the safeguard of human liberty with the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Town meetings were-utterly prohi- 
bited,'as contrary to the spirit of the new institutions, 
The director and his council, as the representative of the 
sovereign power, were the proper fountain of all laws for 
the redress of existing evils. As Mr. Bancroft very 
justly observes, The schoolmaster, and the minister 
were praised as desirable, but no provision was made 
for their’ maintenance.” What was the consequence? 
Churches were commenced, and ‘schools opened, , but 
the funds! intended for the completion of the one, and 
the support of the: other, tvere embezzled, or applied to 
other purposes. Every avenue to enterprise was choked 
by restrictions. ‘The ‘colony languished and decayed, 
Intemperance and poverty went: hand;in hand...“ A 
fourth part of the city of New Amsterdam consisted of 
rogshops, and houses where nothing could be got but 
tobacco and beer. 
Such are the-frenk deeb - peers 
himself, .And) yet he, finds,-faylt with Mr. Bancrott tor 
saying, that “ the emigrations front News Pagina ‘en 
grafted on New Netherland the Puritan idea of popular 
freedom.”.,. ‘To us nothing seems more perfectly demon- 
strable. Ourvauthor, on the.other, hand, claims for the 
Dutch proprietary system the cherishing of that idea, 


‘Tt was, then,” he says, “to the wise and beneficent modi- 
fications of the feudal code which obtained ‘there, and not to 
‘the Puritan idea of popular freedom,” introduced by ‘emi- 

rants from Connecticnt,—as some incorrectly claim,—that 
New Netherland and ‘the several towny within’ its ‘confines 
were indebted for whatever municipal privileges they enjoyed: 
The charters ‘under which they were planted, the inmmuniti¢es 
which ‘they obtained’, were essentially of Dutch and’ not of 
Connecticut origin, and those who look to’ New England’ as 
the source of popular privileges in New Netherland fall, there- 
fore, into an error, Sanctionéd neither by Jaw nor history. 
Strange as it may seém, while every colony, and almost every 
hamlet, had its local magistracy, the citizens of New Amster- 
dam,, the capital of the whole rovince, continued, greatly to 
their discontent, without’ 4 yoicé’in the management of their 
municipal affairs.’ The government of that city still remained 
in the hands of the Director-general and his council.’” 
In. this’ statement! our author «may--be correct, but 





fines on the transfer of estatés, equal to one quarter part 
of the’ gross! artibutit for which: they: 661d, ‘which ‘were | 
originally established.” °ANl the other atid’ greater /privi- 


leges of, big utisdi¢tion and of ‘monopoly have’ va- |” 


tushed, | -Byen, those which. really exist have, not for a 
long time been sexio oy cised.; yet such is the con- 


trast between the opinions,of men in the first days of the 


colony and. at,the.:present time,.that.,several counties of 
the:great State, of :New York.are .even now.in a..condi- 


we scarcely ‘know how it ¢ani’/be maintained against the 
evidence furnished by his own work, In:the very next 
bake th to’ the one’ weave: quoted; he admits that 

ieft was perfectly absolute in ‘his governnient; and ‘that 
‘the’ only’chetk ‘to which the colonists could ‘look ‘for’ pre- 
tection, the right of a at from ‘the ‘Ditectér’s ‘judg- 
sent t the court bf Holland, was totally cat off by: him 
in 1643,, ,Burthermorg, when, in the yeat' 1653, the first 





‘tion-little short:of :rebellian against, the:law, on aceount 


iBannles aasembla ¢ that ever took place eee under 
-the direction.of George Baxter, the man who. bad been 
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Kieft’s English secretary, to ask for some per oem 
in the government, the immediate reply of honest Peter 
Stuyvesant, the last and best of the Dutch governors, 
was, “ Will you set your names to the visionary notions 
of the New England man?” And he dispersed the 
meeting at last with the summary declaration, that “he 
derived his authority from God and the West India 
Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant sub- 
jects.” Surely, this doctrine could not have been safely 
uttered in a community acknowledging an idea of popu- | 
lar freedom. ‘Had we been under a king, we coul 

not have been worse treated,’ murmured the people, | 
when Kieft was exercising unchecked as much absolute | 
_ in his degree as ordinarily falls to the lot of any 

ing. 

But though we are not able to see the Dutch colony | 
of New Netherland in quite so favourable a light as our | 
author, we very cheerfully accord to him all praise for | 
his industry and zeal in its behalf. Although the outward | 
aspect of the settlement is not promising, owing to the 
radical defect in its origin, we yet know very well that a 
great deal of the best of human nature lay quietly under 
the surface. If the government was indiscreet, or selfish 
or vicious, many of the people were quiet and substan- 
tial and moral, living in the fear of God, and with goud- 
will to man. We hope that Mr. O’Callaghan will con- 
tinue his labours,‘and give to the public the remaining 
and most interesting part of the history, namely, that | 
which embraces the aduainistration of the worthy General | 
Stuyvesant. And if he still find it in his heart to com- 
plain of the encroachments of the Puritan race, which 
ultimately overturned the domination of the Hollander, 
let him console himself with the reflection that the 
colony throve greatly under the infliction. Even. at 
this day, New York will be found to owe a considerable 
share of its extraordinary prosperity to the spirit of de+ 
scendants of New England’s’ Pilgrims, who: constitute 
no inconsiderable proportion of the three millions of 
her population. 











JOURNAL-OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


An Entuusiastic NATuratrst.—One of imy first move- 
ments in Nashville was ‘a walk to the College to see Professor | 
Troot, who is a great enthusiast in geology. It'is to be men- 
tioned, to the honour of the “State of ‘Tennessee, that it has 
been one of the first American States to patronize science by 
allowing him 500 dollars a. year as geologist.to the State, in 
addition to his appointment, at the College as Professor of Che- 
mistry and Natural. History, to which a salary of 1,000 dollars 
a year is attached; so, that the worthy Professor is thus enabled 
to enjoy all the comforts of life, and to make himself perfectly 
happy as the distributor of these sums, for, like all philosophic 
€nthusiasts, he places no value on money, and willingly gives 
any of the country people 20.dollars to bring him a live rattle- 
snake or any thing new, or-curious in natural history, Every- 
thing of the serpent kind he, has a particular fancy for, and 
has always a number of them that he has tamed in his pockets 
or under his waistcoat, To loll back in his rocking-chair, to 
talk about geology,.and pat the head of aJarge snake, when 
twining itself. about bis neck, is to him supreme felicity. 
Every year in the vacation he makes an excursion to the hills ; 
and I was told that upon one, of these oecasions, being taken 
up by the stage-coach, which had several members of Congress 
in it goimg to Washington, the learned ‘doctor took: his seat on | 
the top, with a large: basket, the Jid of which was not over and | 
above well secured. Near torthis basket sat a beptist preacher | 
on his: way to a phblic. immersion... His, reverence, awakening | 
from a reverie he -had fallen into; beheld, to his unutterable 
Aorror, two rattle-snakes, raise their fearful heads, and imme- | 
diately. precipitated ;himself upon the drixer, who, almost | 
knocked:off his seat, no sooner Datane spprtes of the charac- 
ter of his ophidian outside passengers, than he jumped upon 
the ground with the reins” 
stanter by the preacher.” "The insides, ‘as $odn ‘49 they ‘learned 
what was going on, immediately became outsides, and “nobody | 





his hands, and Was followed in- |’ 


was left but the doctor and his rattle-snakes onthetop. But the 
doctor, not entering into the general alarm, quietly placed his 
great coat over the basket, and tied it down with his handker- 
chief, which, when he had done, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, only 


| don’t let dese poor dings pite you, and dey won’t hoort you.’? 


—Featherstonhaugh’s Excursions through the Slave States. 
A correspondent residing near Barjarg Village has been kind 
enough to communicate the following eye-witnessed particu- 
lars. While a farmer was engaged with his work-people in 
the open field, a sparrowhawk all of a sudden pounced upon a 
little bird, felling, rather than killing in the first instance, by 
a single stroke of its reaver wing. After a brief pause the 
quarry was lifted and hoisted aloft to be leisurely devoured at 
some other spot; but just at this juncture two brace of lap- 
wings, alarmed for the safety of their own young, opportunely 
appeared, and attacked the hawk 80 furiously, that, during the 
melée, the hedge-sparrow, or stone-chatterer, dropped lightly to 
the ground, and might have escaped ultimately, but for another 
curious ineident. During the battle in the air a corbie crow, 
which happened to be passing, wheeled slowly and motionless 
leant on the breast of the sky to await the issue; and, on ob- 
serving the hawk, worsted and its prisoner relieved, it fancied 
there was something going on in its own line of business, 
stooped as directly as a body of some weight, cleaving the sky, 
and recaptured the prize its cousin-german had missed. But 
again the valorous lapwings were up and doing, and assailed 
so hotly the new invader of their peaceful abode, that the 
affrighted little bird was a second time relieved. But the respite 
was brief; for after the whaups had retired to their respective 
nests, the crow, watching an opportunity, stooped afresh, and 
eventually carried off its prize. Rooks are very innocent birds 
compared to ravens ; and it is obvious the ravages'which cor- 
bies commit during the game-breeding Season, in sucking eggs 
and devouring pouts, are literally incalculable, Of this most 
gamekeepers have inklings, but scarcely any other persons,—- 
Dumfries Courier. 
Cure ror THE CATeRpILLAR.—A gentleman at Galashiels 
has discovered that exhausted bark spread on the surface, round 
the roots of gooseberry bushes is an effectual remedy for 
caterpillar. His garden used to be much infested by these 
destructive insects, which he had tried yarious modes of root- 
ing out without success, tintil a lucky chance led ‘him ‘to try 
the effeet of refuse bark’ from the tan-yard, Two years ago 
he spread a considerable quantity of it round the ‘roots of all 
the bushes in his garden, except one or two. ~ Those missed 
were seriously injured by the caterpillar ;:all: the others: were 
perfectly saved, The next‘ year: be neglected) -to) renew! the 
bark, and every bush in! the garden was; affeeted with, the 
disease... This, year he again resorted to.it; and not a,single 
caterpillar is to be seen,, A more simple and cheap renee 
could scarcely be wished for, A cart load of the bark, whi 
costs about sixpence, is amply. sufficient for the largest garden. 
EXTRAORDINARY AGITATION OF THE Sea. in. Movxt’s 
Bay.—NatouraL History, Society, Penzancz, Jury, 14, 
Mr. R. Edmonds, jun,, we learn from the Penzance Gazette, 
briefly stated the, cireumstances, (as deseribed to him by eye- 
witnesses at Marazion, Penzance, and Newlyn) attending one 
of those extradrdinary. oscillations of the sea, which occupy 
from five to ten minutes in their influx, and about the same 
time in efflux, and which occurred in Mount’s Bay, duting’ @ 
severe and extensive thunderstorm, on Sunday, thé 5th of 
July instant} the'very day of the year when; in’1843, similar 
agitations took place there and in other parts of Britain; ‘during 
a thunderstorm, which swept: over the ‘island ‘from: south to 
north; and.‘ for sevérity and extent has:rately been equalled.” 
The precise time of its commencement I eannot learn; but it 
was observed at Marazion as early as.half-past four in, the 
mofning, the tide being then, about, four -hours.ebb., It;was 
observed at Penzanee and Newlyn between 6, and 74.4, when 
the attention of a fisherman. in the latter, place was,arrested by 
seeing the bows of ‘the boats moored in Geravas Lake not 
facing the wind as usual; but turning alternately north and 
south, asthe current alternately, assumed these directions. 


after the tide hud Teft them, répeatedty floated’ and 

the tise and fall being between three ‘atid four feet!’” 

terval from the’ commencement of oné' influx’ to’ that of the 
next was about fifteen iwinutes!/ “In “the: early“ part’ of” 


‘Boats in Penzance, St. Michael’s “Modat, and Nett 
The in. 


‘morning from before daybreak ‘until Jong ‘ after, theré were at 
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intervals heavy-falls-of-rein;--with--very-vivid—and- 


frequent} 
lightning, and between 3 and 4 A.M., much thunder, with 


violent. wind—the lightning proceeding from the south or 
south-west, until about three o’clock, when it darted from 
every part of the heavens. This thunderstorm in other parts 
of Cornwall was quite terrific, and the lightning did consider- 
able damage. The greater part of Devonshire was also visited 
by it. Exeter felt it severely between 8 and 9 a.m., and a 
gentleman then twenty miles north-west of Leeds, informed 
me, that an alarming thunderstorm with violent wind and rain 
passed over him at 4 p.m. of thesameday. Mr. Milne, in the 
** Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions,’’ has given an inter- 
esting account of the thunderstorm and oscillations of the sea, 
on the 5th of July, 1843; and if information were collected 
from the different parts of Britain respecting those of the 5th 
of July, 1846, it is probable that an equally interesting paper 
might be written. 








JOURNAL OF INSURANCE. 


[The principle of Insurance is now so extensively applied, and all classes 
of society are so largely availing themselves of its advantages in the 
various forms of Life and Fire Insurance, Friendly Societies, Guarantee 
Societies, Building Societies, and so forth, that a distinct department 
in a popular literary journal may be advantageously devoted to the 
collection of facts and intelligence illustrative of the principles, or 
shewing the progress of, these various institutions. Communications 
are requested from actuaries, medical men, secretaries of societies, and 
Others, who take an interest in these subjects.] 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172.] 

Or the 15,912,773 persons enumerated in 1841, 432,974 were 
returned as having been born out of England; namely, 
103,238 in Scotland, 289,404 in Ireland, 1088 in the colo- 
nies, and 39,244 in our foreign possessions, and in foreign 
parts. The birth-place of soldiers, sailors, and others, 
amounting in all to 116,112, was not returned; assuming 
that 15,000 of them were born out of England, the total 
number of the population not indigenous (advene) was 
447,974; and if we can determine how many persons must 
have entered the country annually to amount to 447,974 in 
1841, the number of immigrants into England, hitherto un- 
known, may be estimated. As the enumeration of the advene 
in 1841 was the first in which they were returned, and their 
ages as well as the time in which they came in are not given, 
the problem is indeterminate ; it may be solved, however, upon 
probable data, and the limits of error fixed. 

If the Irish, Scotch, and other immigrants, all entered in 
families of all ages, in equal numbers within each of the ten 
years, 49,584 must have come into the country annually to 
amount to 447,974 in 1841; if they all came in equal num- 
bers year by year, during the twenty years ended in 1841, 
27,416 must have entered annually,* or 274,160 must have 
entered in the last ten years. 

As young children and old people among immigrants are in 
less than the usual proportion, it may be assumed that the whole 
class is represented at the time of entering the country by per- 
sons between the ages of 15 and 55; 25,755 of such annual 
immigrants would in twenty years amount to 447,974. The 
number (25,755) differs little from 27,416, which I am inclined 
to consider a sufficiently near approximation to the annual num- 
ber of immigrants in the ten years, June 1831-41; and which 
differing little from the annual number of emigrants (27,704) 
previously cited, allows us to admit the simple and until now 
unsupported hypothesis of Mr. Rickman and other writers, 
that the immigration of the Scotch and Irish into England 
nearly counterpoises the emigration of Englishmen by birth to 
the colonies and foreign parts. 

59,348 persons resident in Ireland (21,552) and Scotland 
(37,796) when the census was taken, and there stated to have 
been born in England, imply, however, the removal of from 
3,400 to 3,600 persons annually from England to the other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The greater part of them ma 
be the offspring of Scotch and Irish parents, but added to the 
27,704 annual emigrants, they make the total numbers who 
left England in 1831-40 more than 310,000, which is 36,000 
more than the estimated number of immigrants, It is possible 








* 548,460 immigrants, would, at this rate, come into England in 
— but 100,486 of them would die, leaving 447,974 alive at the 
end time. 








| that-to-something like-this-extent (3,600 a year), the persons 


born in England who leave exceed those. born elsewhere who 
come into the country ; but for practical purposes it may for 
the present be assumed that the immigration and emigration 
are equal, 

The results of this inquiry may be briefly summed up :— 


Population enumerated in England about May 29th, 1831 .. 13,907,187 


Add for enumerated army, navy, merchant seamen at home 69,487 
Population in England, 1831 ..........+..0.: 13,966,674 

Deduct, deaths .............5..4. 3,456,573 

Emigrants .........s0008 277,037 
3,733,610 








Residue to be subtracted from the ex- 

isting population, 1841 ............ 10,233,064 
The population, May 29, estimated 

from the population enumerated 

June 7th, 1841 (including army, 

Ri Bit) vasicewcesciccse wes GGT .4 15,907,867 
Number of persons who entered the 

population by birth, and immigration 

WD COR FEAMB. 0b 5 bi ii cene eds ostrinbios 5,674,803, or 567,480 annually, 
Subtract for immigrants, &c........ -. 277,037, or 27,704 rm 





Then the births in the ten years must 

have Deen .... «6 ces gicsaessiedsoa> J 5,397,766, or 539,77 ig 
But the baptisms performed and regis- 

tered at the Established Church were 3,965,725, or 396,573 a 
The births in the ten years not entered 

in the parish registers were conse- 

QUAN. ...0 50 ca aiisesecccers res ons ely 1,432,041, or 143,204 ” 
Persons entering in the ten years, in- 

cluding births, not in the register, 

immigrants, &e. ........6.00-e cee 1,709,078, or 170,908 ” 

Norsz.—The baptisms and burials were returned for the ten years, 
1831-40; the emigrants for the ten years 1832-41; while the population 
was enumerated at the end of May, or the beginning of June in the years 
1831, 1841. No correction has been made for this discrepancy in the 
dates.* 

Before quitting this subject T shall make a remark or two on 
the increase of the poulation of the United Kingdom, including 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad as well as at 
home. 

The table has been drawn up from the returns of the census 
commissioners ; but includes, on the authority of a note in the 
English report, 17,992 British soldiers in the service of the 
East India Company. No return having been procured in 
1831 of the English force in India, 15,000 have been added on 
that ground to the male population returned. 

The increase of the population of the United Kingdom in 
ten years is 10°79 per cent. which is at the rate of °01030, or 
of 1°030 per cent. annually. 

Speaking in round numbers the population increased 11 per 
cent. in the ten years, 1831-41, which is very nearly at the 
rate of 1 percent. annually: at this rate the population will 
double in sixty-eight years. The increase of males was 1-033, 
of females 1°028 per cent. annually, a difference exceedingly 
slight. I subjoin a table of the population of the United 
Kingdom, calculated at the above rate of increase for each of 
the twelve years, 1841-52. 

The population, at the same rate of increase, will be 
30,000,000 in January 1852. The increase was 2,639,817 in 
the ten years, June 1831-41, or on an average 263,932 an- 
nually. 

About 291,000 people will be added to the population in 
the year from Midsummer 1845 to 1846. The statement, so 
often repeated, that the population of the United Kingdom 
increases at the rate of 1,000 a day is an error which has 
arisen probably from using the annual rate of increase in Eng- 
land (1} per cent.) instead of the lower rate of increase (1 per 
cent.) for the United Kingdom. At the present time it is 
probable that 800 persons are added to the population daily. 
The births exceed the deaths by about 1,056 daily,t but 
emigration from the United Kingdom keeps down the increase. 
I have before shewn that England, in which the daily births 
exceed the deaths by about 600, ‘gets rid”’ of but a small 


Y | portion of what has been ignorantly called its ‘ superfluous 


population” by emigration; the greater part of the English 





* A similar return from Prussia is added, for the sake of comparison, 
from the official report of Mr. Dieterici.—Die Statischen Tabellen des 
bs Staats, oe. he United Kingdo 

e emigration from the Uni mM. was 821,742, or 82,174 per- 
sons annually, in the ten years 1831-40; 87,436 annually in 1842-4 and 
93,501 in 1845, 
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emigrants being constantly replaced by natives of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

The following table shews the number of marriages, births, 
and deaths registerd in each quarter of the year, from July 1, 
1837, to the end of 1844. The greatest number of births and 
deaths take place in the winter, the least in the summer 
quarter; but the increase of population is greatest in the 
spring and summer quarters, when the seasons are most 
genial, and the circumstances of the people are most favourable 
to life.+ 

Marriages.—More marriages were celebrated in 1844 than | 
had ever before been registered in England. The number was | 
132,249. In 1843 the number was 123,818, more by 4,993 
than were registered in 1842. The 118,825 marriages in 
1842 were much below the average number; so few had not 
taken place in any year since 1832. 

The proportion of marriages to the population went on de- 
clining from 1839 to 1842, increased in 1843, and attained the | 
maximum in 1844. In the tables (i)(#)t it will be seen that | 
the fluctuations were greatest in the north-western division, 
Yorkshire, and the metropolis, In the eastern and southern 
divisions the changes were not considerable. 

The table (/)¢ shows the numbers married according to the 
rites of the Established Church, in registered places of wor- 
ship, and in superintendent-registrars’ offices. The last two 
columns exhibit a considerable increase. The marriages in | 
1844, by superintendent-registrars’ certificates, were 1,558 ; | 














The manner in which baptism is deferred and neglected by 
members of the church is shewn by the returns of baptisms in 
1837, when civil registration was first introduced. The bap- 
tisms at the church rose from 387,971, in the year 1832, to 
405,875 in 1834; they then, instead of increasing, fell to 
405,137 in 1836. Great exertions, I believe, were made by 
the clergy, and the result was, that 462,893 children were 
baptized by them in the year 1837 ; after that year the church 
baptisms declined. It is probable that the baptisms among 
the dissenting religious denominations who favour infant bap- 
tism may have increased, but respecting that I possess no in- 
formation. 

(To be continued.) 





THE TOURIST. 

(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tax Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel« 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
ON 


CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


LetrTer X, 


in registered places of worship 8,564; in superintendent- | We quitted Berlin about noon on the 12th September, 1845, 
registrars’ offices 3,446. From 1842 the number of marriages | and reached Wittenberg, the Protestant Mecca, at two. 
by banns increased 9,432, while the Church marriages by Was I greatly overcome? Did Uncle Writram shed tears ? 
licence decreased, which shews that the increase chiefly affected | Have I brought home some Wittenberg earth to present to 
the classes who marry by banns. In Lancashire 1730 mar- | the ‘Protestant Brompton Association?” To all which 
riages were performed by licence, 9,638 by banns in the year | queries I have but one reply—No; but rely upon the pro- 
1842; in the year 1844 the number by banns rose to 12,692, | priety of my present reasons for exercising this control, and 
by licence to 1,823 only. The marriages are regulated to a | spare me the details, 

certain extent by the circumstances of the people; and as the | 


° ; : : : a Diremo il resto in quel che vien dipoi 
decrease in 1842 is a proof of depression in their condition, a ar 


Per non venire a noja a me € voi. 


the increase in 1844 is a sign of decided improvement in their | 
prospects. 

The average annual number of marriages in the 7} years be- | 
tween Quakers was 67, between Jews 146, The marriages of 
Quakers decreased considerably ; those of Jews increased. In 
1844 I had the marriages in Roman Catholic places of wor- | 
ship abstracted separately ; the number was 2280. If all the | 
Quakers, Jews, and Roman Catholics who married, were | 
married according to the rites of their several religions, and | 
in the average proportion of the whole population—namely, | 
one marriage to every 129 of their respective bodies, the 
numbers in England must be :—Quakers, 8,643 ; Jews, 
18,834 ; Roman Catholics, 294,120. The Quakers appear | 
to be dissolving into the general population of the country, | 
under the benign influence of religious toleration; and when | 
we reflect that the great majority of the 289,404 Irish by 
birth, exclusive of the Irish born in England, are Roman 
Catholics, the inference is that the number of English Catho- 
lics is small. It is right to observe, however, that a few | 
Roman Catholics are married at superintendent-registrars’ | 


offices ; and are referred to that head in the abstracts. 








Wittenberg is not very attractive externally ; it is much less so 
within. It may be said to form a circle, the principal street 
dividing the town in the shape of the letter V. The ouly in- 
terest it possesses to the traveller hence arises from its asso- 
ciation with Luruer. The Schloss Kirche, a plain, heavy, 
whitewashed building, on the right as you enter from the 
railroad station, contains his tomb, and that of MELANCTHON, 
Do not imagine, however, these tombs answer to the general 
description this word with us implies. The tombs of LurHer 
and MELANCTHON consist of trap doors, properly locked and 
bolted, and shutting flush with the level of the floor, about six 
feet below which you see the inscription upon each coffin. 
An excessively ugly little woman stumps about, and shews you 
these and the other wonders of Wittenberg, of which, since 
I have more to spin, 
The wheel shall go. 

In this church were buried also Frepertck the Wise and 
Joun the Stedfast, the friends of LurHer; from the pulpit he 
preached, from the font he baptised, and against its door he 
affixed his celebrated theses. You go up the street from this 








Of the 2,280 marriages between Roman Catholics, 384 were | to what is termed Luruer’s cell, and pass the house where 
registered in the metropolis; 311 in Liverpool, 138 in Preston, | once MELANcTHON dwelt, for the house, ‘‘ the only genuine 
207 in Manchester, making with the other districts of that | house,’’ is now pulled down, or for the most part rebuilt, re- 
county 1,123 in Lancashire. taining, however, the inscription, ‘‘ Hier wohnte, lehrte, und 

It is not so easy to determine approximately the number of | starb Melancthon.’’ Here lived, taught, and died MELanc- 
members of the Established Church and the members of the | THon. The figure of MELANCTHON was, as you may re- 
other religious denominations, between whom, practically, a | member, dwarfish, and his face extremely ill-favoured. I could 
line of demarcation cannot well be drawn, as many persons | almost swear now this little waxy, preserved ugly deformity, 
attend more than one of the recognized religious services and | who now potters about the town with her coeval bunch of 
ordinances of the country. Those who take as the basis of | keys, was MELANCTHON’sS sister, or else—the likeness is most 
calculation the marriages of 1844 will make 91 per cent. (90-7) | connubially strong. Murray calls her ‘ the person ;” ob 
of the population members of the Church of England, while | serve that—is it not a term, for so accurate a describer, ex- 
only 85 per cent. were buried (1838-40,) and 70 per cent. | tremely vague? I have a horrible misgiving ; we have heard 
baptized (1831-40,) according to her rites. Those who make | of the ‘ Eternal Jew ;”’ can there be an ‘‘ Eternal Jewess ?”’ If 
their estimate on the relative number of communicants or | so, surely such a being might be expected to appear, and not 
hearers at churches and chapels will no doubt find different | only in a novel, or “once upon a time,”’ as a heretic shows 
proportions. | woman. ‘To the very end of the town (carnal or not so), how- 
ever, she brought us, up an ancient gateway, to a place resem- 
bling our ‘‘ Old Green Arbour Court,” where “ dear Goupy,’” 
as JOHNSON called him, once resided, and in a very narrow 
| corner, up a very narrow stair, you ascend into LuTHER’s very 





* It has not been thought necessary to insert this table, as the text 
gives the general result.—Eps, 

t The result of these tables may be gathered from the text; they 
could not be conveniently inserted here.—Ebs. 
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narrow lodgings. ‘These were on the first floor in the ancient 
Augustine convent, and consist of a’suite of about five rooms, 
The walls yet exhibit traces of curious decoration, the ceilings 
of two are supported by props ; in the corner of the principal 
one is his: stove, to the right of which as you enter and near the 
window; is his table; above the door passing ‘into his bed- 
room is the autograph, boldly written, of Peter the Great, 
carefully preserved from injury by a glass frame. In the 
rooms beyond and to the left of this, wherein his friends as- 
sembled to discuss the various theological questions of his day, 
they shew you some books, a ‘cast from his face after death, 
and a most capacious drinking-cup. 1 confess I did: feel in- 
terest in standing in these rooms, that my companions shared 
it, that this feeling crept over me, and extended itself even to 
the very anonymous “' Eternal’ who shewed us with such evi- 
dent pride each relic. We lingered, went out, and returned, 
wrote our names in the album, descended reluctantly the 
stairs, looked back, thought of re-ascending, struggled down 
that desire, and finally turned up the street, to the Elster Gate, 
outside of which a tree a little to the left marks the spot where 
Luruer burnt the Pope’s bull, “* which excommunicated and 
cut him off as a’spiriteal soul among the people.’’ I watched 
the face of our dwarfish guide as she uttered it—a cold 
clammy, dun-coloured, sarcastic; withered smile stole over her 
features. I am convinced she is the ‘* Eternal One,’’ a female 
Mephistopheles, nourishing her hate; by pointing out how 
heavily time has dwelt with the-Reformers. For in this city, 
once thronged with multitudes, the daily mart of men of all 
ranks, all professions, and of: every varied position, where the 
priests of the Roman hierarchy assembled, and the mailed warrior 
was incessantly seen, where crowds crushed to hear LurHer 
preach, and students from ‘all parts of Germany sought ad- 
mittance at its University, there is now scarcely a sound to 
indicate life, scarcely a perceptible interest to animate it, and 
scarcely one inhabitant discernible throughout the entire extent 
of its dirty ill-paved streets. 

; thut eine andre Welt, 

Dem Blick sich auf; ist andern Sternen 

Das stark’re Auge aufgehellt. 





I was in a manner thus conversing with the poet, when we 
reached the Rathhaus or Town Hall, before which and beneath 
a Gothic canopy is @ bronze statue of Lurner, by Scnavow. 
It is well placed upon a pedestal of granite, the modelling is 
good, the position natural, the likeness historic, but the pro- 
priety of the canopy, unless to sérve the purpose of an umbrella, 
to screen one from the summer’s heat, or guard from winter’s 
storm, I greatly doubt.’ On one side is this’ inscription :-— 


*“Ist’s Gottes Werk, so wird’s bestehen, 
Ist’s Menschen’s so wird’s untergehen.”” 


which I thus venture to transcribe :— 
Is this of God?—The Work will be 
Progressive to Eternity, 


But if of Man, ’twill-day dy day, 
Recede, diminish, and decay— 


an inscription which, notwithstanding it has. been greatly 
praised; I venture to consider extremely illogical, and, some- 
what compromising the moral actions of Deity. . For observe, 
if true, it/cannot be ‘held as true and good only in a limited 
degree. The trath:being avowedly and certainly of God, and 


accompanied by the: blessirgiof the truth:‘‘so.wird’s bestehen,’’ | dation of the Church of Rome cannot be denied. 





to the errors of human judgment,—Forgiveness, which darken 
the face of Heaven with wrath, close all avenues to Hope, and 
shut the gates of Mercy on mankind, For, 1 ask you, has 
not.every church, sect, and people who haye claimed to be the 
exclusive interpreters of the ‘‘ Oracles of God ”’ employed force 
to ensure the predominance of their own creed? Have not 
the sword, the edict, and the torture.chamber been combined 
for this? Do you remember the strife of the Byzantine, the 
persecution of the Albigenses, the precipitation of the west 
upon the east, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Inquisi- 
tion, the Edict of Nantes, our own civil tyranny ? and can you 
refuse assent to this opinion? I do think you cannot; I am 
sure you may not ; 1 am convinced you dare not. The ‘“ His- 
tory of Toleration’’ is yet to be written, and it will be, by the 
spirit of God working in thoughts of Charity upon the opinions 
of future generations. It was dusk as we entered the Rath- 
haus. 
A vast and venerable pile, 
So old it seemeth only not to fall, 

and. crept up its creaking staircase. You enter two fine old 
interiors, places of council, and of state, and are allowed to 
handle the sword of Gustavus ApoLPuus, and the rosary 
of Lutner,, . Here also. is the large mera of the Ten 
Commandments, painted by Lucas Cranacu, of the year 
1516,, which, according to KuGier, ‘‘ does not equal his 
later pictures, but attracts by its energetic colouring and the 
carefulness of its execution.” . For my own part, it interested 
me less technically, as a work of art, but because of its being 
the type of the opinions of the period when it was painted, 
which are thus manifest and existent, owing to their then sub- 
jective treatment by, the artist. Near the Rathhaus is the 
Stadt Kirche, which no one should omit to visit, or to exa- 
mine, particularly the font of Pgrer ViscHeR, and the altar- 
piece, by Lucas Cranacu. This latter possesses at once 
historic, religious, and artistic value—historic, from its au- 
thentic portraits, religious, by the spiritual truths it inculcates, 
artistic, through its treatment. It is at once a representation 
of the most remarkable rites of the Protestant church, and a 
memorial of some of its most honoured teachers of Holy Writ. 
I dare not, however, venture into more minute description, 
but I would earnestly advise the tourist to examine this pic- 
ture and another with some sculpture in the south aisle. 
Near this church they were destroying a building, which may 
have been a ‘chapter house,”’ a ‘‘ Baptistery,’’ or “‘ vestry- 
room,’ as time and opinion coincide to ordain; but I shud- 
dered as the dust enveloped me, and the materials thereof fell ; 
for I saw some delicate tracery on which the hand of the work- 
man would in the next hour, press more heavily than that of 
time has done for ages. Death, time, and the elements are 
less destructive to man than his own variable creed, his own 
remorseless ambition, and ever insatiate unmitigated passions. 
Saying which, I nudged Uncle Wit11aM, and hastened with 
that most agreeable of companions to our inn. Can I quit 
Wittenberg without a word on LuTHER? Prithee say me—No. 
It shall be only a slight meditation on his character, which, I 
do think, we too unreflectingly bind up or consider as insepa- 
rable from the Reformation. Believe me, the Reformation had 
been a fact, had Luter never existed, It was inevitable, at 
least in Germany. Notwithstanding the common exaggeration 


on this most exaggerated topie, the then great spiritual degra- 
Rome had 


it would not:be simply progressive, and accidentally-so, more | not fallen so much on evil days and, eyil tongues, as from 


eternity. Moreover,| judging by facts alone, the same ingcrip- 
tion might appear'upon a statue of Mauomnr at. Mecca, and 
be appealed to with eqihl fervour by any disciple. of his. ex- 
tremely muhdane ‘hevésyso When ‘Luruen fitst.uttered , this, 
he did: soiin-a qualified'sense, and- not in -the positive and. de- 
terminate application of :its meaning, prevalent since his time. 
Bat so works zeal, its shadowws:are substantial things, its com- 
monest incidents revealed evidences; it sees, hears, judges, 
not bythe senses:of the mmd; bub:through'the:sensibilities of 
the imagination: «There is no nétimorecdnimon, or 0f: which 
the ‘ hardihdod \fs ‘more daring, than :to give utterance tothe 
opinions of men, as the truth, the will; andthe: judgment of 
God. From this flow, imths centre, qrwith thisassimilate those 
intolerant doctrines and uncharitable heresies which obstruct 
the moral designs of the Creator, restrain the social affections, 
separate society into nein, refuse to opinion,—Charity, 








or less in:timié, but assuredly paramount and. uniform unto | spiritual truths and spiritual teaching. Subtlety and supersti- 


tion had made. her, a. vast temporal power, and she employed 
hoth to enhance.the position and, possessions of the priest- 
hoof... The. kingdom of heayen, was made accessible oy 
through the kingdom of man, of which Rome was the capital. 
The. Princes.of Germany hated Rome because of her political 
influence, and the people of Germany, intellectual, ardent, ahd 
sincere; detested her a. beeause it was that of an Tta- 
lian, , sensual, cofrupt, and taxing. "The, quarrel between 
Terzs. and Lurape was. thus the HS ane which mes the 
cup of hate run ,oyer,,or ag the hand which threw. its ¢¢ 

upon. the:earth., ;, That ie Rate ee Tie ae 
the deepiied of the. sarthy @ proverb :and. 4. Byccword among 


nations, is, well-attested,;,as '? vile as @ priest,” was @_co 

phrase, oven in, the dayaol the, Froithaduu, our English 
Nursery Songs,are probably, in many, instenges, derived from 
ignorant phonic corruptions of Dutch stree Wat ip the Seven 
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Dials style of poetry against them; they were derided in the 
pulpit and in the theatres, and the Bible was quoted even by 
the ladies of Rome (not at that day the Hannan Mores of 
their sex) to convict them of ignorance, and of every spiritual 
sin. You may doubt this common knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, and cite the long printed tradition thatthe Bible was so 
scarce, so concealed, so forbidden, that even Luruer never 
saw it before he entered himself at Erfurdt. But this is not 
the fact. Before the invention of printing, I doubt if it were 
possible that any book, taking into consideration the expenses 
of multiplying copies, the state of the times, the insecurity of 
property from rapine, civil war or negligence, was more 
common, or so accessible as the Bible was—certainly to the 
Clergy. Immediately subsequent to the invention cf printing, 
the Holy Scripturés were more frequently reprodaced than 
any other books, insomuch that before Lotier’s tratislation 
no fewer than four editions in German had appeared. Nor 
can it be doubted that, many great and good men adorned the 
Roman Catholic Church, or that the Church had not exer- 
cised generally a beneficial inflaence since her establishment. 
It was her then condition which awoke the energy of Lurier, 
which aroused the religious feelings and political passions of 
men, and ended in the Reformation. I cannot, therefore, 
consider LuTHER as its sole cause ; I’ do not consequently es- 
timate him so highly as we are for the most part wont to do. 
He had great zeal for’ rélizion, ‘had early emancipated him- 
self from the thraldom of the false scholastic’ philosophy; for 
the freedom and consistency of scriptural ‘truth. “His motives 
were devout and disinterested, his morals! unimpéached, his 
integrity unquestioned, his convictions “strong, his defence of 
tem courageous, his patriotism was pure, his ‘precepts aterse 
to war, and tending earnestly to the moral ‘and politiéal ‘re- 
generation of ‘the péoplé. | But ‘that’ he greatly complicated 
eyents, compromised the character of ‘the Reformation, atid 
was the source: from whence the péasanits’ war arose, and the 
fierce Anabaptist sprung may not, I’ thiwk ‘cannot, be! denied: 
Erasmus and MELANcTHON justify this opinion by theit’con: 
demnation of his theory of govetritient, which’ greatly led to 
the excesses of thé peasantry,’ thé fanatics of Munster, and 
the followers of Zwinctr. For Ltrutr’s passions tere unre- 
strained, his vanity excessive, his fanaticisnt extreme, his hate 
not to be subdited, Herite the quéstion had with him invariably 
the feeling and the form, the aspect, atid’ the strength of a per- 
Sonal quarrel between himself and the Pope! He could bear no 
rival, neither in Erasmus, CantstApr, E¢ke, nor Ziwinére, 
No appeal from. his authority, for he was’ more’ intolerant 
than the Pope; no denial of it, for he was the herald’ of 
Heaven. His idéas were coarse; in controversy it is lard to 
say which is more apparent, his utter fearlessness, of his ex: 
treme abuse, Half of his’ celebrated propositiotis, condemiied 
in the Pope’s, bull, have been since also’ condémned by the 
most. Selcbrated theologians, whether Catholic ot Protestant, 
of Europe. MELANCTHON himself lamented his views on 
private judgment,”’ ahd’ we cannot forget he allowed Patxrp 
of Hesse a dispensation to marry his fayourite mistréss, Mar- 
GARET de SAAt, in addition to’ and’ with’ thé’ assent ‘of 
Curistina of Saxony, his wife, under'a’ pretext which 
Manomep alone would preach, and the patriarchal times of 
society, T apprehend, alone morally'justify. ‘His ’Sermoni’ on 
Marriage, at Wittenberg, matches the Treatise of Sancuez 
on that subject, if not in learning and ‘research, at least in 
delicacy ; and the unblushiug utterance of certain tacitly ad- 
mitted truths. Good and evil, are so inseparable in this' worl, 
that I know you will say, enjoy the former in thankfulness, 
and endure the latter in charity. This I admit; history does 
not wholly condemn Lurner, neither do T' condemn him, 
Das sey ferne! I only ask, in all judgment let there be 
openness, honesty, and truth; my little knowledge, convic- 
tions, feelings, and sympathies are with those doctrines he 
first so courageously preached against the powers of his day, 
and which men of all religions now, for the most part, struggle 
to maintain, as containing truths the inheritance of all, and 
the basis of all, mutual good. But we must not in the event 
forget the cause, or blessing the act entirely set aside or per- 
vert the character of the agent. If locality awakens sym- 
pathy and enlists feeling, assuredly my present locality would. 

rom the window of the room in which I write, my eye rests 
upon the Schloss Kirche, over which the! moon- now sheds’ a 
consecrated light, for the place on which it falls is holy ; 








within and without the old church is.radiant with it; the 
graves of Luruer and Mg.ancruon,.and the altar, with 
the sculptured effigies of their eotemporaries, are alike dis- 
cernible in its unbroken gleams.. The stillness, of death per- 
vades the hallowed resting-place of these great,men, and not 
a sound is heard in this town once so thronged, so replete, so 
animated, so embittered by the strife of human interests and 
passions. At such an hour, at such a place, in such a scene, 
I would not willingly recal: the bitterness.of the past, or re- 
awaken the judgment of centuries upon humanerror. If I have 
written aught on Lurwer your probably ,sounder opinions 
may condemn, believe that it, arises neither from. prejudice 
nor passion; not that I estimate LurHer less, but. that I 
esteem truth and:sincere convictions more, . We, start at five 
to-morrow for Leipzig and Dresden, whence you shall hear of 
pictures and the presentation at court. 
_»~— 
IMPOSITIONS AT INNS, 

Ar home and abroad it is of the utmost,importance that all 
whom pleasure or business lead to trawelishould. be informed 
what Inns are to be avoided on, accountof excessive charges, 
incivility,‘or discomfort. -This can only be accomplished by 
those» who: have been; imposed: apon making the grievance 
public, by way of warning; to others to, avoid the like fate. 
Such exposures would alsoperform the good service of deterring 
from a repetition of the wrong. There is .mothing like expo- 
sure to keep such: persons in; order. The effective, mode of 
doing this is by simply publishing the extravagant bill, without 
comment. | This good service,TueCrizic, is willing to per- 
form, arid therefore we invite all.who are imposed upon at any 
hotel, at home or abroad, te,forward, the exorbitant. bill, which 
here: shall. be put into, print,,for the guidance ,of, other tra~ 
vellers. ' 

We have received: some complaints) of, one of, the hotels at 
Teignmouth, in Devonshire. Let those who, find fault, trans- 
mit to us the obnoxious. bills, and they shall duly appear in 
“ce sat 7? 

The Tourist. 


ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC. 

Accounts from. Chamounix; inform, ns, that. the, very, fine 
weather which has prevailed there for some weeks past has led 
to several attempts (most of. them. successful) to explore the 
summit’ of Mont. Blane, andthe even more. perilous, ascent and 
passage of the Col du Géant, in. order to. enjoy the magnificent 
Alpine-scenery in all.the, glory of its, wild grandeur. . On the 
30th-of: Jnne-a French Count.Alfred crossed the Coldu Géant, 
with five guides, to Cormayeur, without accident. On the 13th 
of July Count Bouillé reached “the summit of Mont Blanc, 
having experienced rough weather. On the 16th of July 
another French gentlemati, in’ attempting to ‘cross the Géant, 
with five guides, was caught ina snow-storm, and, after wan- 
dering about the ice and snow for fourteen hours, the party 
fortunately got back to the Montanvert, where great appre- 
hensions were entertained about them. ‘On the 2nd of August 
Messrs. Greene, Popham, ‘and’: Dutton, with eight guides, 
crossed the Col du Géant im seventeen hours, having nearly lost 
onevof their guides, who was’ précipitated headforemost into a 
crevice in the ice, from which he was extricated by lowering 
down another guide by a rope; his further ‘fall having been 
stopped by his mountain pole catching luckily in the ice. A 
large mass of the Glacier du Tacul also fell im close to the party 
during their passage. On the 5th of August Messrs. Wolley 
and Hart reached the summit of Mont Blaac, with six guides, 
led by the veteran Coutet, who thereby performed his 17th 
ascent, twelve of which succeeded.’ The weather during their 
ascent was so clear that the party were distinctly observed from 
Chamounix arriving at the summit.» The courage and skill of 
the guides in all these expeditions, and their considerate atten- 
tion for the safety of the travellers, are highly spoken of, 
Professor Forbes, who has been staying for the last fortnight 
at the Montauvert, engaged in scientific researches, is about to 
explore the Tacul Giacier and the Col du \Géant, for the same 
purpose. It is also currently reported:that Mr. Robert Peel, 
son of the:late Premier, is daily expected in Chamounix, with 
the iutention-of ascending Mont Blanc, 
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The Augsburg Gazette confirms the statement of the Rhe- |** Medea,” after the destruction of “her children, vanishing 
nish Observer, that a great company has been formed which will | through the air upon a chariot drawn by winged dragons, Mr. 
undertake to convey travellers in all directions, and to spare | Cobden and Mr. Bright representing Medea’s dragons on the 
them the trouble of paying the expenses of the journey en occasion. This is a happy application of a classic story of our 
route, by giving them coupons on their departure, which will | own times. No. 871 is called ‘‘ A Protectionist Vision of 
be received in payment throughout the journey by the hotels | the year 1847,” and represents Sir Robert Peel running away 
with which the company has made arrangements. This com- | with two parliamentary bills, separately labelled ‘‘ Repeal of 
pany is to have its seat in London. It has already made all| the Union,’’ and ‘‘ Abolition of Irish Churches,”’ In the back 
its arrangements on the route from Ostend to Alexandria ; | ground stand Lord John Russell and Lord Grey ; Lord John 
and hopes to despatch, a short time hence, a caravan of three | with the downcast look of one who is doxe, Lord Grey in an 
hundred travellers, who will proceed from Ostend to Cologne | attitude of paralysed astonishment. No. 872 is called ‘‘ The 
by the railroads, and will ascend the Rhine for Trieste, and | Fall of Cesar,’’ and represents Sir Robert Peel falling at the 
thence sail for Alexandria. foot of a statue, inscribed with the name of ‘‘ Melbourne.’’ 

The Casca of the piece is Mr. Disraeli. The other conspi- 
rators, Mr. Cobden, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Sheil, and Lord 
George. This is, perhaps, the best of the four; a free trans- 
lation, it is called, of a speech at Manchester, ‘‘ Not that I 
loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more.’’—Daily 

No. I. | News. 
London: Collins. | Scutprure py Macninery.—An American paper gives 
Portraits and Memoirs of Eminent Conservatives. © °9, 1. | the following account of a recent invention, which, if the 
London: Collins. paw oy “1 rset pt rat weg ba art of the eS 
- : merely mechanical employment :—‘‘ During a recent visit in 
ae ee De ee ae gt yng Arta | Boston we were shewn specimens of the production of a won- 
Citi Q ae h h z d 8 y ~ 5 | derful piece of mechanism, which were, indeed, truly astonish- 
itizens opens with—whom does the rea er Suppose: | ing. They were miniature busts of Daniel Webster, Abbot 
with no other than Mr. MICHAEL Gipps (!!!) who is | Lawrence, and Levi Woodbury ; being perfect fac similes of 
followed by Lieutenant Wacuorn and Lord HaRr- | their distinguished originals, and wrought of beautiful Ameri- 
DINGE. But overlooking this strange incongruity, and | can marble, and by a machine which has been invented by Mr. 
taking the publication upon its intrinsic merits, it may /T. Blanchard, of Boston. Nature, art, everything tangible, 
be said of this as of its companion collection of por- | can be copied by this machine, with a precision which defigs 
traits of Eminent Conservatives, that as a work of art it the chisel, even when guided by the most skilful hand and di- 
is entitled to great praise. The engravings are of a high | rected by the most gifted talent. The machine, too, can be 
class, remarkable for clearness and expression. The | graduated so as to give reduced copies of any statuary, which 














ART. 


Hew Pubdlications. 
Portraits and Memoirs of Eminent Citizens. 


character imparted by the painter has been caught by | shall, in their miniature, be perfect and exact copies of the 

| originals in everything else but the size ; preserving every line, 
| furrow, and dimple, and giving prominence to muscles and 
| veins, and every particular lineament and feature, in exact pro- 
| portion, By the same machinery the most correct and perfect 
| bas-relief likenesses may be cut on the hardest material, and 


| of any size required, from half an inch to full life-like size. 


the engraver, and the result is that which in popular 


phrase is called “a speaking likeness.” The Eminent 
Conservatives selected for this first number are Earl 
Brown tow, Lord Hit, and Sir Epwarvp Hype 
East, Bart. The Memoirs are brief, but interesting, 
and add much to the value of the work. By the bye, 


his Gallery or introduce another series. He wi!: find it 
extremely difficult to classify his men. Whom will he 
marshal among Conservatives? He should present us 
with a Peex Gallery, a Protectionist Gallery, a Whig 
Gallery, and so forth. Only thus will he avoid the 
danger of placing men in company with which they 
would have no wish to be associated. And just now 
there are few who could precisely say to what party 
they belong. Let Mr. Coiutns look to this, 
—>— 


Heath’s Gallery of Engravings. Part XII. Bogue. 
THis part contains an exquisite portrait of Mrs. Farr- 
LIE, one of Rorinson’s happiest efforts ; “The Love 
Letter,” by Wricur, in which the expression has been 
well caught; and the Interior of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, on the occasion of the installation of a Knight 
of the Garter, 

—neGcene 


Ponitican Sxercnes or H.B. Nos. 869 to 872. T 


i it] W trikingly exact cameo profile of Henry Clay, as 
will be ne¢essary for Mr. Couurns to change the title of | nna By P 1 Bre: 


perfect a head of that statesman as we have ever seen in any 
of the busts or casts to be found, and of the fashionable size 
| for a lady’s breast-pin. Among the specimens shewn us, too, 
| were the heads of several of our acquaintances, cut in cameo 
| and ivory, the proper size for setting in pins, the first glimpse 
| of which called before our minds the originals as readily as the 
most perfect Daguerreotype or pencilled miniature would have 
|done. This machinery may be readily graduated to increase 
| or diminish the copy, so as to furnish a colossal or a minia- 
ture figure, with equal precision, and in all respects exact pro- 
portions. 

The drawings, sketches, and other effects of the late Mr. 
| Haydon, were exposed to public sale this week. Little anx- 
| iety was exhibited to acquire memorials of the deceased artist. 
| The prices obtained for a few articles of historic interest may 
| be mentioned. An octagon colour-stone and two mullers, 
| belonging to James Barry, R.A. afterwards in the possession 
‘of Hoppner; and bought by Mr. Haydon for 35/. sold for 
| 17. 13s. The coat worn by Earl Grey at the Reform ban- 
quet, and presented to the deceased at his request, was ‘‘ put 
up ;”’ but only 7s. being offered for it, the auctioneer with- 
drew it. A small drawing of Haydon Asleep, by Wilkie, sold 


M‘Lean.—We may read what Selden calls in his maembebie (for 17s. A portrait of Mr. Hume, M.P. which the auctioneer 
passage about ballads and libels, ‘the complexion of the | said was a good likeness, but which the honourable member 


times,”’ in the inimitable sketches which the prolific pencil of | had repudiated, sold for 1/. Portrait of the Duke of Rich- 


H.B. produces for our entertainment and instruction. The 
sketches before us (four in number) are in every way worthy 
of their predecessors in the series. The first (No. 869) repre- 
sents ‘‘An Irish Faction Fight,” Sir Robert Peel and his 
party, armed with bludgeons, are represented on one side; 
Mr. O'Connell, Lord John Russell, Lord George Bentinck, 
Mr. Disraeli, and an animated mob, equally well armed, on 
the other. ‘‘ We must’ give in,’ says Peel; “‘ there’s no 
standing against such odds.”” ‘I’m for the fellow with the 
whiskers,”’ says Sidney Herbert in the back ground, eyeing 
Lord George with a look of defiance. The expression of Mr. 
O’Connell’s face is particularly clever. No. 870 represents 


| mond, in chalk, 10s. During the sale, a note fram some 
person was handed in, forbidding the auctioneer to sell the 
painting of ‘‘ Alfred and the First British Jury ;’”’ but no at- 
tention was paid to the warning ; the painting was put up, and 
knocked down at 2007. It is supposed that the auctioneer 
was commissioned to buy the picture at that sum for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. 

Iraty.—Discovery or OxLp AND VALUABLE Parnt- 
1nGs.—A letter from Rome of the 26th ult. says :—‘‘ Two 
old paintings, one by Michael Angelo, the other by Raphael, 
have just been discovered. The first represents the bearing of 
the Saviour to the tomb ; the other is a portrait of the cele- 
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brated Cardinal del Monte, and is a fac-simile of a portrait 
of the same cardinal by Raphael in fresco in the Vatican, 
representing the institution of the canon law. Both paintings 
were in a lot of old pictures on sale ; that by Michael Angelo 
was bought by a young Scotch artist, the other by M. Car- 
deni, a dealer in antiquities. On the back of the frame-work 
of Buonarotti’s picture there is a small plate of tin, stamped 
with the arms of the Farnese family.”’ 





The Land where the Violets Grow, Duet; and The 
Shepherd’s Cottage, a Pastoral Ballad. By C. E. 
Horn. John Reid, Baker-street. 





riance. Theophile Gaunier is very warm, Jules Janin very 
cold about the matter. It appears from what we can gather 
that Mdlle. Fuoco is pretty, agile, and strong, but that her 
style of dancing wants variety. Anconi, a new Jasso much 
talked of, will, it is said, make his appearance, with Madame 
Stoltz and Gardoni, in the new opera of Rossini. Vienna.— 
Balfe’s opera of the Bohemian Girl was produced here on the 
24th of July. The overture was encored, as were also the 
cavatina of the tenor in the first act, the duet between the tenor 
and bass, Arline’s romance, the quartet, the air of the tenor, 
the trio, and the last rondo of the prima donna. In all, seven 
pieces were encored—nearly the whole opera. This success 
amongst the phlegmatic Viennese, who, unlike the Italians, 
are most difficult to excite, is unparalleled. Naples.—Bassini, 
the violinist, is creating a great sensation at the Teatro del 


AGAIN we find before us some fresh fruits of Mr. Horn’s | Fondo, where he has given three concerts. Seville.—Mo- 


musical talent and industry in an elegant and lively duet, 


riani has been playing here—Lucia and Luerezia, as usual, 
were the operas. One would imagine that he knew no others. 


The Land where the Violets Grow, and The Shepherd’s aa : 

Cottage, for one voice. The former is avowedly a pend- | Bologna.—The me — the _— ea — a : t 
ant to his favourite, “ I Know a Bank,” and being much Jule Pope arrived at hi ware 7 ; shies meron ? Zz ite 

in the game style, though not a copy, cannot fail to attain | J%'y- To celebrate this act of clemency, the members of the 
a ay > SONS PY; Cal | Philharmonic Society organised a concert a l’improviste, which 
equal popularity with its elder comp ROME The words itook place the same night in the grand piazza. Rossini 
are simple enough, and when uncombined with the ma- | hastily adapted a hymn of thanks, improvised by a Bolognese 
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gical power of harmony may appear trifling. They are 
as follows :— 

Come let us go to the land where the violets grow, 

Let’s go thither hand and hand, 

Over the water and over the snow, 

There in the beautiful South, 

Where the sweet flowers lie, 

Thou shalt sing with thy sweeter mouth 

Under the light of the evening sky, 

That love never fades tho’ violets die. 


A few words for The Shepherd’s Cottage, a pastoral 
ballad, with which style of music Haypn, Linuey, and 
ARNE have familiarized us, and Mr. Horn has not failed 
to preserve its characteristics in the composition under 
notice. Here are the words :— 

Hard by I’ve a cot that stands near the wood, 

A stream glides in peace at the door 

Where all who will tarry ’tis well understood, 
Receive hospitality’s store. 

To cheer, that the brook and thicket afford 

The stranger will ever invite, 

** You’re welcome to freely partake at the board, 
And afterwards rest for the night.”’ 

The birds in the morning will sing from the trees 
And herald the young god of day, 

Then with him uprising depart if you please 
We'll send you refreshed on your way. 

If all would their duty discharge as they should 
To those who.are friendless and poor, 

The world would resemble my cot near the wood, 
And life the sweet stream at my door. 


We advise our musical friends to purchase both of these 
last compositions of Mr. Horn, whose genius deserves 
to be held in honour, and we venture to say that few 
hearers will be insensible to their beauty. 

—~>——. 
There is Music in the Sea. Poetry by Joun Nurrey; 
Music by J. O. ALtMaN. London: Harte. 
°Tis but a Dream. Words by Joun Nurrey; Music 
by N.J. Sporzte. London: Sporle. 
Two ballads neither above nor below the average of such 
compositions. Mr, ALLMAN’s is the most spirited, Mr. 
Spor.e’s the most pathetic. The words are such as 
songs usually are; there is much more sound than 
sense in them. But they serve their purpose, for luckily, 
as persons sing now, the words are never heard. 


—_—~p~— 
Musicat Gossip.—Paris.—The Prince Poniatowsky is 
writing an opera for the Académie Royale. A new ballet, 
called Betty, witha.new. Italian dancer, Mdile. Fuoco, has 
been produced with moderate success. The elacqueurs are 
furious about Mdlle. Fuoco, but the /euilletonistes are at va- 





poet, to the music of the final chorus of Za Donna del Lago, 
which was afterwards sung by the whole populace that crowded 
the Piazza. Vicenza.—Verdi’s Attila has been produced here 
with some success, according to the papers. The singers 
were La Barbieri Nini, La Colzari, Varesi, and Bouché. 
Louisa Fitzjames is the dancer here in vogue, and pleases in 
Giselle. Milan.—As soon as Perrot arrives, his clever ballet 
of Catarina will be presented at the Scala. Lucille Grahn 
will represent the heroine. Rossini.—According to La France 
Musicale, this celebrated composer is engaged in writing his 
own memoirs, which are to be positively published in the 
winter—the poet Mery will correct the proofs. Great con- 
sternation is expressed at the menace of this book, from cer- 
tain persons who have reason to think they shall be exposed 


to the satirical severity for which the ‘‘ Swan of Pesaro’’ is . 


famous .—Musical World. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


FRENCH PLAys, St. JAMES’s THEATRE.—RACHEL has, 
during the past week, been completing her engagement here. 
The houses have been on each occasion such as to fully vindicate 
the national taste from the imputation of indifferent perception 
in theatrical matters; though the town has been so thinned, 
the audiences, have been quite crowded. The only novelty since 
our last publication has been the production of SoumeEt’s cele- 
brated tragedy, Jeanne d’ Arc, a work which has now received the 
sanction of a certain duration of time, having been first brought 
out some thirty years ago. It is a play obviously of historical 
interest, and the subject has been artistically wrought out by the 
author; but the part of the heroine, though fine in itself, is 
scarcely so well adapted to the peculiar powers, or to the turn of 
her features, or the more classic impersonation which she more 
habitually presents us with. The play was well got up. The 
engagement of Mademoiselle RacHEL has, we are glad to hear, 
fully justified the heavy expense incurred by the lessee in form- 
ing it. The entire managerial conduct of Mr. MITCHELL is as 
honourable to himself as it is satisfactory in its results to the 
public. We believe that the past season of French plays at this 
theatre has been thoroughly successful. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—A farce has been successfully 
brought out here, entitled The Barber Bravo. Its plot is nothing 
at all—a mere medium for the di of Mr. C. MaTHEWS’S 
light and amusing dramatic art. é Barber Bravo is a barber 
who is sought out in secrecy, as possessor of a cosmetic, by a 
lady, and as a bravo, to operate deeper than the skin, by her 
husband. There is a good deal of cross-purpose and equivoque, 
very pleasantly sustained, and the farce will afford a hearty 
laugh, a most desirable thing to realize in this country ‘‘ on l'on 
s'amuse tristement,’’ according to old FRoIssARD. 

LyceumM.—The Miser’s Well has been revived here, with very 
excellent effect. The KgELEYS seem to have as much judg- 
ment in old as in new lamps, and we. would advise them from 
time to time to follow up this revival with others, There are in- 
finite dramas and farces which might be reproduced for “ petter 
ash new,” and with which the public, we are satisfied, would be 
vastly better pleased. Let Mr. and Mrs. KEELEY take in their 
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joint hands, and read with joint eyes, the various collections of 
English dramas and comediettas, and farces, and they might 
select enough wherewith to carry on half-a-dozen seasons, 
aided, of course, by a certain number of agreeable novelties. At 
all events, one standard English farce should be exhibited on 
these pleasant boards every evening. 

Scurrey.—The operatic company is about to terminate its 
season here—a season far too brief, and whose  briefness all the 
more surprises us, that we believe it to have been a decidedly 
successful one. We cannot understand why there should not be 
& permauent company for the performance of English and trans- 
lated operas. We always look back with much pleasure at the 
success of the English opera season at the new Lyceum, when 
Henry PuHitures was there, and used to sing so finely and 
dress so admirably in MARSCHNER’S Der Vampyr, one of the 
very finest operas ever composed, and one of the most effective 
in a dramatic point of view. An English opera company con- 
ducted as that was, and an English comedietta company under 
the direction of Madame Vesrris, and upon the same principle 
on which she managed the Olympic some years ago, would be two 
dramatic speculations profitable to the respective lessees, become 
more pleasant and welcome to the public, and, moreover, a great 
blessing to the profession, a large proportion of whom must be 
in a miserable state from want of employment. 

HARMARKET THEATRE.— On Friday this theatre closed 
(only for a brief period, we believe), after a protracted season of 
néarly three years. After the play of Borough Politics, Mr. 
Wexster stepped forward and delivered the following address, 
which was received with applause :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen —I must beg of you to suppose 
Nathan Thompson to be Mr. WessteR, addressing you at the 
close of the present highly successful season. Were I to drop 
my character 1 might lose—and many would be glad to pick it 
up—the good one you have been pleased to give me for the many 
years devoted to your service. We have now been open 562 con- 
secutive —that’s rather a hard word for a countryman—consecu- 
tive acting nights, and the patronage you have bestowed on the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket during the longest season of 
this or any other theatrical establishment, has given bread to 
hundreds. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen—thank you with 
all my heart ; indeed my managerial life has been a’succession of 
grateful acknowledgments of your favour. Allow me to hope 
that my efforts to please you hitherto will hold out good 


“promise for the fature. 


‘‘ With renewed vigour, I have reason to believe, I shall be 
enabled to present you with a large supply of sterling comedies 
of British manufacture; and when I mention the names of 
DovuGLAs JERROLD, SHERIDAN KNOWLES, BouRCICAULT, 
MARSTON, with others yet unknown to fame, or partially so— 
dramatically speaking—my assertions will, I trust, not be con- 
sidered without foundation. . I will, at all events, endeavour my 
utmost to deserve your approbation ; and ‘ what I says I sticks 
to.’ 

*s Ladies and Gentlemen—In the name of this company, collec- 
tively and individually, until the 7th of September next, I re- 
spectfully wish you all health and happiness.” 

VauXxHALL.—There was another grand masquerade hereon 
Monday, which was fully attended. It is infinitely to be re- 
gretted, in a social point of view, that masquerades are not got 
up at which ladies might, without offence to themselves, be pre- 
sent. The object might be readily attained by the regulation that 
no person should be admitted without a voucher from a committee 
of ladies, on the same principle as at ALMACK’S. In. this way 
everybody would be known to somebody, and somebody would be 
fesponsible for everybody, suppose the responsibility to arise, 
which by no means follows. The objectionable scenes which now 
more or less take place at masquerades arise not so much from 
any inveterate polissonerre on the part of the gentlemen visitors, 
as from their utter despair at the absence of ladies of their own 
class'in society. Any thing like legitimate or real amusement 
being thus rendered out of the question, there is no resource but 
reckless repetition of ‘‘ the rosy,’’ and the society of women who 
decidedly come:within Mr, Pops’s category, and.‘‘ have no cha- 
raeter at all.’”’?: The masquerades at Vauxhall are far better than 
could be expected under the present system of universal .admis- 
sido. There is evidently great pains, taken to make the enter- 
tainments varied and agreeable, aud at the same time to suppress 
disorder to the utmost possible extent. 

Tue ErxHior1an MINSTRELS.—These very clever artists 
have: made their last appearance at St. James’s Theatre for the 
present season. They took their benefit on the occasion, and 
beneficially, for the house was well filled in every part. They. 
introduced several new songs, among which we were especially 
amused with Old Joe, There was another novelty, 4 Burlesque 
Lecture. on Mesmerism..and Phrenology, which by no means 
amused us so much as Old Jve; sooth to say, the burlesque 
lecture seemed to us somewhat flat. As a third novelty, the 
able conductor of the concertsexheawith the tambourine, we for- 
get his name for the momént—gueare HARRINGTON ?—sung 





The Irish Schoolmaster, a featare which we have no wish should 
be repeated in future. The song is a stupid affair in itself, and 
the more closely the vocalist imitates the Hibernian brogue— 
turning aside, as he does, all thought of the negro tone and 
manner—the more effectually does he destroy the illusion sought 
to be conveyed by the term Ethiopian Serenaders. 

RoyAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—This admirable es- 
tablishment continues to draw, in the theatrical phrase, * full 
houses,”” and so long as the health of Dr. Ryan will permit 
him to deliver his practical and instructive lectures, there will be 
no diminution of interest. For instance, we may mention his 
practical lectures on the application of chemistry to arts and 
manufactures, glass making, &c. We may also refer to Dr. 
BACHHOFFNER’S mode of illustrating electricity, not in experi- 
menting upon frogs’ or rabbits’ muscles, but applied to manu- 
facture, and producing patterns on cotton by a simple and ready 

rocess, electricity and magnetism in their varied power are 
illustrated ; other lectures’ proceeding in illustrating art, 
science, and improvements, fire escapes, smoky chimneys, wash- 
ing, drylng, cotton-carding, spinning, printing offices, engraving, 
the application of the Arehimedean screw to railway inclined 
planes, &c. Music, too, is also a great feature; popular airs 
are arranged with great taste by Dr. WALLIS, musical con- 
ductor to this institution. Every taste, indeed, may have some- 
thing to admire, and much to applaud. 


-_—~—- 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.] 

Britisn Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. i 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre. King street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily, 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

Diorama, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoraMaA, Regent-street. Every day. 

THe Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4, 

MADAME TussAUpD’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

THE CoLossEevuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

ScrreyY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now. open are — Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


MR. CHARLES. BUCKE. 


Charles Bucke, Esq. the author of ‘‘ The Beauties, Har- 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature,”” a work of great merit 
and excellent feeling, published some twenty-five years ago, 
and less known than it ought to be, died this week at Islington. 
He long laboured under bad health, and was, we lament to 
say, one of those who found that literature was a very bad 
nursing mother, even to the gifted and most devoted of her 
children. Misfortune and struggle were his lot. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON THE 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY’S 
PLANS. 


Tuts, which has been reported by the select committee of 
the, House of Commons .as a measure of great national import- 
ance, involves questions so interesting to the public both ina 
scientific and economical point of view, that we have deter- 
mined to lay before our readers the most curious portions of 
the évidetice published by the’ Parliament. 

The first witness examined was Mr. Smirn, of Deanstone, 
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the distinguished agriculturist, and one of the Directors of the 
Company. He described the scheme. He stated that the 
first district to which it was proposed to be applied was that 
drained by the King’s College Pond and Ranelagh Sewers; 
and that the amount of sewage annually flowing from the 
King’s College Pond Sewer alone was calculated at upwards of 
six millions of tons. No tanks were proposed, A well was 
to. be sunk at a lower level than the sewer, and in it the pumps 
will be placed, and thence it will be carried in pipes into the 
country. The delivery will be made thus :— 


The delivery will be made in various ways, If it is for the 
use of irrigation, then the water will be delivered from one of 
these service pipes in such a position as will allow it to join the 
stream that is used for irrigation. If it is to be used in itself for 
irrigation, it will then be. discharged into one of the channels 
that are usual for irrigating purposes, and in that way flow over 
the land. In applying it to tillage land, we propose to throw it 
by a jet, by bringing the service pipe to some convenient po- 
sition in the field, where a hose, made of canvas, can com- 
munjcate with the opening from the service pipe; this hose 
will be carried in any direction that may be required, to par- 
ticular spots, and from these spots the jetting will be; 
the water will be thrown by a jet over as extensive a surface as 
the pressure upon the pipes will admit, and when that surface 
has received its quantity of the sewage water, an additional 
length will bevadded to theshose pipe, carrying it to another 
point, and so on from point to point until the whole field is gone 
over. There is another mode by low pressure, by stretching the 
hose pipe all the way across the field at the higher part of it, and 
by allowing the water to flow out at given distances into small 
tubes, about from an inch and a half to two inches in diameter, 
made of tin plate or any other convenient metal; these are made 
in lengths of from three to six feet long, and go into each other 
like a flute, and can be extended to any distance, such as these 
(exhibiting two pieces of tin pipe) ; the hose pipe passing along 
the top of the field, this pipe is attached to a stopcock, in which 
the liquid flows, and when it has flowed sufficiently to water a 
sees of the ridge, another piece is. put on, and soon to the 

ottom of the field; when that has been accomplished, the per- 
son who has taken charge of it returns to the top of the field, 
shuts one stopcock and opens another, and goes on upon another 
ridge ; this mode we have had inactual practice on a farm of 300 
—— the neighbourhood of Glasgow during the last twelve 
months. 


It is delivered by a stopcock, and may be applied either by 
hose-pipe in a jet, or by way of irrigation. 

The questions as to the probability of the farmers taking 
advantage of the sewage so supplied were answered thus::— 


Haye you made any inquiries in the country as to the proba- 
ble consumption among the farmers ?—Yes. 

Will you state the result ?—We have farmers and proprietors 
who are willing to use the liquid manure to the extent of about 
25,000 acres. 

Do you conceive 25,000 \acres Would absorb the whole of this ? 
—It will require 28,000 to consume the whole 6,000,000 of tons. 

You have already an area of 25,000 acres, the owners of which 
are willing to take your supply of sewage water >—Yes, we con- 
sider so. 

You could bring evidence, if necessary, from that part of the 
country ?—Yes, 

Do you reckon that the use of this water will be constant and 
uniform throughout the year ?—Yes, I think it will; by proper 
regulation, and with a little experience, the water can be dis- 
posed of all the year round. I am very well acquainted with irri- 
gation and the various processes in agriculture, and looking at 
it with that experience and knowledge, I am satisfied that we 
shall find a steady and regular consumption for the water every 
day in the year. 

Take grass land } is it your opinion that) that sould be con- 
stantly under irrigation from this water 2—Yes, 

There are certain periods of the year when the irrigation must 
cease; are there not?—There are no periods of the year when 
properly regulated meadows cease to receive water. 

You state that as a practical agriculturist?—Yes. I have 
recently visited the irrigation of the Duke of Portland at Mans- 
field ; thatiis amost exteusive thing, and done upon the most 
scientific plan possible, and in the most substantial manner. 


‘On the 'seareely less interesting inquiry, as to the pro- 
bable profits of the Company, the examination proceeded 
as follows :— 


PROFITS OF THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


e Mr. Hawes.—I understand you to take up 6,000,000 tons ?— 
8. 








At what price lo you propose to deliver it to the farmer ?— 
Twopence a ton. 

That,is about 50,000. a year, your gross. receipts ?—Yes, 

What gross capital do you raise; not only what you raise, but 
propose to borrow ?—We propose to expend upon that 120,0007. 

That is the total cost of your works ?-——Yes. 

That is to say, your engines, your stand-pipe, your main- 
pipes, and your service-pipes in the neighbourhood of Hounslow? 
—Yes. 

You expect your gross revenue to be 50,0001. a year ?—Yes. 

What proportion of that have you considered as profit? —We, 
in the first place, charge ourselves with four per cent.; we charge 
the account of the establishment with four per cent. upon the 
outlaid money. Then we charge it with various items; the ex- 
pense of working engines we charge at 4,000/. 

What is the amount of your four per cent. first >—4,800/. 

Mr. Bernal.—There is a variance here in this printed report ; 
the capital is stated to be 150,000/.?—Yes, we have stated our 
capital at that ; this is what it will cost us. 

With power to raise an additional sum ?—Yes. 

Mr. Hawes.—What is the four per cent. ?—4,8001. 

Now, what do you charge your working expenses at ?>—Our 
working expenses of steam-engines, 4,000/. 

Mr. Kemble.—Per annum ?— Yes. 

Mr. Hawes.—What is the four per cent. for ?—For interest 
of money. 

Now, then, what are your salaries ?—-Our general repairs we 
put at 5,000/. ; management and attendance we put at 12,0001. 

Does that comprise all your estimated outlay?—No; we 
have the tear and wear of moveable machinery, such as hose, 
pipes, and those things, and men to be employed to conduct it; 
9,1001, besides. 

Is. that all ?—Yes; we call it tear and wear, and labour io 
distribution, 

What do you make that gross ?—34,9001. 

Deducting that from 50,000/. we arrive at the profit you esti- 
mate ?—Yes. 

Mr. B. Smith.—Are you restricted by the Bill to 2d. ?—No. 

You may take what you can get?—We may take what we 
can get. 

Mr. Hawes.—-You make your profit 14,100/, a year ?—I for- 
got to mention rates and taxes, 1,887/, 10s. 

You estimate the profit 13,0007. and upwards ?—Yes, 

Upon a gross outlay of 150,000]. ?>—We may probably ulti- 
mately lay out that; we expect to be able to do it for 
120,000. ; we think we have made a full estimate of every- 
thing. 


And now for the 


ADVANTAGES TO THE FARMERS. 

Can you state any farmers that have been willing to give you 
this price for the water ?—Several farmers ; and even a greater 
price. We stated 3d. at the time, and they stated that they 
were quite willing to pay 3d. a ton, and take any quantity ; 
we have had some market gardeners who have said the same 
thiog. 

How shall you measure the quantity when delivered through 
the service-pipes and hoses ?—It will be difficult; it must be 
eome at by practice. 

Of course the farmers being willing to pay 3d. supposing 
them to represent the whole body of the neighbourhood sup- 
plied, that will very materially increase your estimated profits 2 
—No doubt. 

Is that the highest price you have had offered ?>—~We have had 
no offers; but we have just stated to them that we expected 
to be able to do it for 3d. and they said they were satisfied to 
take a large quantity at that price, and some of those men had 
made experiments to ascertain the value of it. 

Mr. B. Smith.—Have you any experience at Glasgow, or any 
other place, of the sale of this manure ?—No experience of the 
direct sale at Glasgow ; but at Edinburgh it is very extensively 
used—all the sewage water there. The land which formerly let 
near the sea—-sandy land—at not more thaw half-a-crown an 
acre, end from that to 5s. has been let regularly for many years 
at 207. an acre. 

Mr. Bernal.—You ‘calculate the expense of these 20,000 
acres that you are certain of to be about 2/. 10s..an acre an~ 
nually, the expense of this manure to each farmer ?—Yes, it 
would be so; that is a very liberal allowance of manure, and 
it would make their land very rich ; and every judicious farmer, 
if he can get his land enriched, would be quite ready to pay 
that. 

Tam correct in'that, am I 50s:an acre ?—Upon the ave- 
rage; grass lands will pay more,’ and tillage lands less; tillage 
lands; I think, will be sufficiently manured for 163..Sd. am acre. 

(To be continued.) 2 
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Mr. Beanp’s Pxorocrapnic Porrrairs.—The very nu- 
merous portraits taken by Mr. Beard since his recent improve- 
ments has enabled him to correct even the trifling faults un- 
avoidable at first. Constant practice has so educated the 
hand of the operator that he has learned the very instant at 
which the process is complete. Hence do we see the portraits 
becoming more and more perfect, and the colouring is laid on 
so judiciously that the distinctness of a miniature is produced 
with the minuteness of detail which no art can imitate. All 
who have not visited Mr. Beard’s establishment should make a 
point of going thither. 





Weirs-at-Law, Nert of Bin, &c. THanted. 


{This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tae Critic from 
the advertisements that have, appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tae Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

255. Next or Kinof WirtL1AM MERRET, otherwise MAL- 
LET, formerly of Holton, in Oxfordshire, and lately of 
Windsor, Berks, labourer, and who died at Windsor in 
Oct. 1834. Something to advantage. 

256. Tuomas Dovenry, chemist and druggist, late of George- 
street, Tottenham-(ourt-road. Something to advantage. 

257. NExT oF KIN of JOHN REDFERN, late of Stockport, 
Cheshire, yeoman (died 27th Dec. 1830), or their repre- 
sentatives. 

258. GEORGE RipGE CHAPMAN, who, in February 1834, re- 
sided in Carnaby-street, Carnaby-market, Middlesex, and 
was a journeyman boot and shoemaker, and afterwards an 
in-patient of St. George’s Hospital, confined with a 
swelling in the knee, and about four or five months after 
discharged as incurable, Something to advantage. 

259. RELATIONS or NExT oF Kin of GEORGE FLoTE, late of 
19, Clayton-street, Kennington, Surrey (died 11th Dec. 
1834, at his said residence, where he had resided for up- 


} 





wards of 30 years previously), and who was baptised at | 
the French Protestant Church, in Threadneedle-street, | 


London, on Jan. 3, 1756, as the son of Daniel Flote and 


Henriette Damont, his wife. Something to their ad- | 


vantage. 

260. Herrs-At-Law of Puiirp Sm1tTH, the younger, formerly 
of Aldgate, High-street, City of London, butcher, who 
died a bachelor, intestate, in 1813, and of ANN MARIA 
SmirH (afterwards the wife of John Sommers), who died 
in 1823, without issue; and which said P. Smith, and A. 
M. Smith, were the only son and daughter, and respect- 
ively devisees in fee in remainder of Philip Smith, the 
elder, formerly of Aldgate, High-strect, aforesaid, butcher. 
Something to advantage. 

NEPHEWS and NriEceEs of Sotomon Levy, formerly of 
Sydney, in New South Wales, and late of Grove-end- 
road, St. John’s Wood, Middlesex, and of Copthall-court, 
City of London, merchant (died 10th October, 1833), or 
their representatives. 

262, CHILDREN of PETER Bowrs, formerly of Henham, Essex, 
and afterwards of Great Bardfield, same county, brother 
of Thomas Bowis, late of Peterborough, Northampton- 
shire (died February, 1830), or their representatives. 

. Mr. WILLIAM TucKER, late of Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury. Something to advantage. 

264, RELATIONS, or Next oF Kin of Mary FRENCH, for- 
merly of Newport, Isle of Wight, and late of Newbury, 
Berks, widow (died about 26th March, 1835). Something 
to their advantage. 

RELATIONS, or NEXT OF Kin of Centre Marra Ka- 
THERINE DE CASTELLAN, otherwise called CERITE 
MaRIAN Sovrn, formerly of Wellington-house, Cum- 
berland-row, Islington, but late of 23, Percy-street, St. 
Pancras, Middlesex, spinster (died on or about 19th May, 
1834). Something to advantage. 

266. Herrs, or Co-Herrs-at-Law, and Next or KrIw of 

Mary PENNELL, formerly of Horncastle, Lincoln, widow 
(died in year 1803), or their representatives. 

267.. ANN FLEMARE, sister of Mrs, SUSANNAH FLEMARE, 
deceased, late of .Stamford-hill, Hackney, Middlesex, or 
their descendants. -Semething to advantage. 

268. WiLL or Copicit of the late BENJAMIN ANTHER, Esq., 

. late of 11, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, deceased. 

. ISAAC JOHNSON, born at Hoe, Norfolk, was a seaman 

belonging to H.M.S. Daunéless, and on 16th February, 

1815, was taken prisoner with Chesapeake, by the Ameri- 
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cans, and has never since been heard of. Something to 
advantage. 

. Wit of Mr. Ropert CHALk, late of Linton, Cambridge-~ 
shire (died 19th November, 1834), supposed to have depo- 
sited it with some friend. 

. Next oF Kin of Ropert MITcHELL, late of Bristol, 
merchant (died December, 1812), or their representa- 
tives. 

272. Heir or HEIRESSES-AT-LAwW of JAMES BIDDLES, late 
of Bishopsgate-street Without, City of London, shoe- 
maker (died March 1834). 

273. Miss KenworTay, sister of the Jate JosuvuaA KEN- 
WORTHY, of Smithfield, London (died!1814), or her re- 
presentatives. Some property. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The volumes of Tar Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
Sormly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 
mark, of whieh advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shail be returned. 

A Portfolio on a new and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tue Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town or country. 
Price 4s. 

—p == 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 15. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 
A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 


| the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, im 


town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tur Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tue Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aide~-Mémoire to the Military Sciences, part 2, completing the 
Ist vol. royal Svo. 16s. bd. 

Beard’s (the Rev. Dr.) Unitarianism Exhibited in its Actual 
Condition ; Essays by several Unitarian Ministers and others, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Brockett’s (J. T. esq.) Glossary of North 
Country Words, with their Etymology, 3rd edit. correctedand 
enlarged by W. E. Brockett, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cl. — 
Bourn’s (C.) Principles and Practice of Engineering, &c. 3rd 
edit. Svo. 15s. cl.—Burne’s (Rev. J.) Christian Preacher’s 
Pocket Companion, 1Smo. 2s. 6d. cl—Bourke’s (R. S,) 
Petersburgh and Moscow: a Visit to the Court of the Czar, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Bunyan’s Holy City, or the New 
Jerusalem, 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Castle’s (H. J.) Elementary Text-Book for Young Surveyors 
and Levellers, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bd.—Colburn’s Standard Novels, 
new series, ‘‘The Wild Irish Girl,’’ by Lady Morgan, fcap. 
8vo. 6s. cl.—Crompton’s (Susan F.) Stories for Sunday After- 
noons, sq. 16mo. reduced to 18. 6d. el.—Chatterton, a Tale of 
our Own Times, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

D’Aubigné’s (Dr.) History of the Reformation (Collins’s edit.) 
vol. 4. 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 2s. cl. ; or royal 12mo. 3s. cl.— 
Dickson’s (Dr. S.) Fallacies of the Freulty, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Turner (of New York), People’s Edition, 
royal Svo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Early Magnetism, in its Higher Relations to Humanity, as 
vested in the Poets and Prophets, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Hand-Book for Northern Italy, new edit. (Murray’s), post 8vo, 
12s. cl.—Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to Year, new 
edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Jackson’s (Geo.) Latin Tyro’s Guide, or First Steps to Latin, 
18mo. 1s. swd.—Jones’s (Sir John) Journal of Sieges carried 
on by the army under the Duke of Wellington in Spain during 
the Years 1811—14, 3rd edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl. 

Lindsey’s (Lord) Progression by Antagonism, a Theory, 8vo. 
6s. cl.—Lost and Won, or the Love Test, by the author of 
‘‘ The Maid’s Husband,”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Nelson’s (Loni Letters, and Dispatches, edited. by Sir H. 
Nicholas, Vol. VII. completing the work, 8vo. 21s. cl.— 

Nichol’s (Dr. J. P.) Thoughts on some Important Points 
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. to the System. ofthe World,.13 plates, post Svo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Payne’s (J. H.) Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 3rd edition, post 8vo. 4s. 
el.—Petit’s (Rev. J. L.) Remarks on Architectural Charac- 
ter, illustrated, folio, 21s. cl. — Pridham’s (C.) England’s 
Colonial Empire, Historical, Political, and Statistical, Vol. I. 
‘« The Mauritius and its Dependencies,” Svo. 12s. cl. 

Rowcroft’s (C.) Fanny, the Little Milliner, or the Rich and the 
Poor, 1 vol. med. 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Schroeder’s (F.) Shores of the Mediterranean, with engravings, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl.—Surtees’s (Wm. E.) Sketch of the 
Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Scargill’s 
(Wm. P.) The Puritan’s Grave, new edition, 12mo.7s. 6d. cl. 
—Suckling’s (Rev. A.) Antiquities of Suffolk, Vol. I. 4to. 
21. 2s. hf-bd. 

Taylor’s (Emily) Ball I Live on, new edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Viiéland’s (J. N.) French Parsing and Dictation Exercises, 
12mo. 2s. cl.—By the same author, ‘‘ Le Petit Manuel Fran- 
¢ais,’’ sq. 16mo. 3s. hf-bd. 

ba agit we H.) Farmer’s Account Book, fcap. folio edition, 

s. hf-bd. 

Yeates’s (T.) Concise Hebrew Grammar, with Tables of Para- 
digms of the Verbs and Nouns, 7th edition, revised and cor- 
rected by the Rey. Dr. Bialloblotzky, royal Svo. 5s. cl. 


—o— 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
Gorton and Wright’s Topographical Dictionary, Vol. III. Pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER. 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &c. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 


place, Regent-street. 
QuN PICTURES, or the TALBOTYPE.—The 
Patentee of this beautiful process is now presenting to the Public, 
through the usual media, Specimens of the Art, consisting of Views and 
Scenes from Nature, Copies of Works of Art, &c. &c. in great variety. 
The stock is receiving constant additions of new views, English and 
foreign, and it can be confidently announced that, great as has been the 
favour with which they have already been received by the Public, especially 
by Artists, they are rapidly increasing in perfection, some of the most recent 
being characterized by a degree of precision, beauty, and artistic effect 
previously unattained. Almost every object in Nature, including Por- 
traits, Figures, and Groups from the Life, as well as Buildings, Seulpture, 
Bronzes, and similar works of Art, Specimens of Manufacture, Prints, 
Maps, Drawings, &c. may be copied by this process with the most won- 
dertul accuracy. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen may have any number of different views 
taken of their Seats, Ornamental Buildings, &c. and each view multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Artists can be supplied with infinitely varied Studies from Nature. 

Manufacturers can be furnished with copies of any Articles of Manu- 
facture, in the Metals, Glass, Porcelain, Furniture, Ornamental Paper, 
&c, &c. either separately or for Pattern Books. 

Authors and Publishers will find the Photographic process in many 
cases far preferable to engraving for illustrating their Works, especially 
when faithful representations of Nature are sought, as this alone can be 
depended on for accuracy. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. B, Cowderoy, Reading. 

The Pictures may be had singly or in sets,in plain or ornamental 
mountings, or framed and glazed in any style. Specimens may be seen 
at most respectable Printsellers or Stationers in the Kingdom ; and an 
extensive assortment will be found at the Publishers, Messrs, Ackerman, 
Strand, or Messrs, Gambart, 25, Berners-street, London, 
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BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 


begs to inform the admirers of a First-rate HAavANNAR 
Cicar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser, The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufaetories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Notrlege, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Benga¥ 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 
Annexed is a list of wr present prices for cash :— > 
8. s. d. 
British Hayannahs.... 12s. to 16 0 
Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
King’s .. 35 0 


Genuine Havannahs ... 
Ditto, superior........... eee 220 
Ditto, the finest imported... 26 0 
Ditto, Old Principes ........ 24 0 
Regalias ..: coccce MOOT GROUND veccccccccccckdcs - 280 
Bengal Cheroots....... ++eee 12 0} The “ Far-famed” Old Cu- 
ge ere ee aoe 30 0 WAP votasmtusenes 12 
Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 


A STONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS, 

The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let. 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.’’ Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. “* GzorGE Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
| circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
| time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I now take 
| this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
| time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
| and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
| over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
| of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of th. 
| ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 
| ** Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

(Signed)  ALDBOROUGH.”’ 

Sold at the establishmert of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
| Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
| medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
| Is. I14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

9 for the guidance of patieats in every disorder are affixed to 
each box. 


OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 

PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most 

splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible compositions, which 
art can produce ; they consist of— 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a deep blue colour. Two 
sorts are prepared, a light and a dark blue. 

A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 
| ‘ A Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass 

otties. 
| A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and being 
= against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 

rauds, 

Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford. 
street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s. and 3s. each. 

CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; the 
Public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the Blue 
pases yaaa of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 
ounded. 

N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of the above articles, are constantly 
being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, they will be 
found to bave some new name only. 

Also to Engineers, Draughtsmen, &c, Stephens’s RULING and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING INK for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. 
This article will be found superior to the best Indian Ink for the above 
purposes. It does not smear with India-rubber, or wash off with water, 
It flows freely from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts it. 
It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel’s-hair brush, diluting it 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required. It has the advantage 
of being ready for immediate use. ‘ r ‘ 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using from without any 
stand, by the inventor, Henry Stephens, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s- 

















road; and by booksellers and stationers, at 6d. each. 
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Businesses for Sale. 5 


T° be SOLD by AUCTION, early in'the month of 
OCTOBER (unless previously disposed of by private contract, of 
which due notice will be given), in one or various Tots, as may be deter: 
mined at the time of sale, the valuable buildings and premises, known 
by the name of THE TANGIER IRON FOUNDRY, situate at Taun- 
ton, in the county of Somerset, where, for many yeers~past; 

business has been conducted. The buildings are all extremely substan- 
tial, and so erected that they may, at slight cost, be converted into dwell. 
ing-houses. The whole adjoins the proposed site for the new church, and 
wilbadford ity for an’ 


the business, or to make a street of excellent houses, in a favourite loca- 
lity, which would yield a large revenue. Any person desirous of conti- 
nuing the ironfoundry and smithy, might have the buildings for a term, 
at a moderate revenue. : 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. C, CORFIELD, Architect, Taun- 
ton, W. R. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London ; 
and for particulars, and to view, at Tangier House, Taunton; or at the 
office of the Somerset County Gazette, Taunton, 

N.B.—Should not the above be sold, or let by private contract, further 
advertisements will announce the day and place of sale. 











Miscellaneous. 
ESTBOU RNE-TERRACE. —To be LET, 


THREE handsome SHOPS, in this eligible neighbourhood. 


W; Mr. W. Thonipson, Architect, 2; Condiit-et. West, Hyde=park. 


Y COMMAND of. Her MAJESTY’s_GOVERN- 
MENT.—I, WILLIAM GRIMSTONE, sole inventor and ma- 
nufacturer of the celebrated EYE-SNUFF, manufactured of British 
herbs only, under the authority of the Lords of the Treasury, bearing date 
the 16th day of February, 1825, do hereby acquaint all wholesale and re- 
tail venders and consumers, that the Commissioners of Stamps have 
commanded that in future all canisters bearing the label as corrected hy 
their late solicitor, Mr. Godfrey Sykes, in the year 1827,.shall have a me- 
dicine duty stamp affixed upon each canister. That the above order has 
been issued in consequenge of the undoubted and proved eurative quali- 
ties of this herbaceous Eye-snuff in all cases of disease affecting those 
delicate organs—the eye, the ear, andthe head/ In consequence of the 
above order, each and every canister. of Grimstone’s. Eye-snuff bears the 
Government stamp. ‘The price is now 94d., Is. 6d,, 28, 7d., 4s. 6d., Qs., 
and 17s. 6d.; but for the better accommodation ‘of the consumers, the 
dealers can be supplied at wholesale prices with boxes or bladders of 101b. 
and upwards, so that it may be sold at 6d. per ounce:doose by the vendors. 
All letters to W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate. 


NERVOUS OR MENTAL AFFLICTION, 
A CLERGYMAN (late of Cambridge. University), 
having DISCOVERED a METHOD of CURING HIMSELF of 
a nervous or mental Complaint of fourteen years’ duration, and in twelve 
years having had about 14,000 patients, nobi and nob! , medieal- 
men, clergymen, and all other grades, all of whom he has cured who fol- 
lowed his adyice, except twenty, offers from benevolence rather than gain 
to cure others. Low spirits, mental debility, exhaustion, delusions, de- 
termination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear} failure of me- 
mory,. incapacity for study, business, &c, restlessness, irresolution, 
wretchedness, indecision, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, and 
insanity itself are curable by this important discovery, which can be sent 
to ail parts.” Most recover in six weeks. ; 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Rey, Dr. WILLIS. MOSELEY, 18, 
Flogssbury-street, Bedford-square. At home from 11 to 3, 
For NOTHING, a PAMPHLET on this subject, with cases and testi- 
monials, will be’chéerfully sent to every address and franked home, if one 
stamp is inclosed. ; 


IAMOND DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 
—Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instafitaneously ‘the 
keenest cdge'to the bluntest razor or knife, is now regularly imported 
direct from the mines of Goleonda, the Brazils,.and the Uralian. Moun- 
tains, and may be had at the wholesale depdt, 1, Angel-eourt, Strand, 
London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions), at Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. and 
10s. 6d. each: and at the various agents: throughout the world.—‘ The 
pectiliarity ofthis dust is, that it'is the Hardest of all mineral sands,’ as 
the diamond itself is the hardest of.all mineral substances. A diamond 
is only cut by a diamond, but it is sometimes split, in order to perfect its 
geometrical symmetry. Sometimes, by this process, small flakes*or 
points are taken off. These flakes are-used for various purposes in the 
arts, such as drilling holes in glass and precious, stones; or in ving 
on hard substances. That which makes the price of cameos so great is 
not merely the labour of the manufacturer, but the quantity of diamond 
dust that is used in getting up the surface and points-of the head or 
figure represented. In cutlery, diamond dust has been very little used 
until recently. Emery has been the chicf substance ‘sed for polishing. 
but yd isnot a creat do res y Ses = when applied even with 
severe friction. It willmot, dike diamon i sige arpen. 
Besides, emery is affect by various pisiobeiak | pr by ribs its power 
even top unde? some cireumstances. Not ‘so with diamond dust. 
Though it affects other minerals it cannot be affected’by any other,, Over 
steel it has a peculiar power, producing not only a kneen edge toa most 
perfect razor, but a ppiformity in the keenness that establishes it as supe- 
rior to afl known substances for sharpening pu: . There ape many 
things*that wil! sharpen a knife'or a razor for awhile, ‘eventually roundin 
the sas, bat din and dest alone prevents the edge from |rounding, 
re-set € €d ot t. " ; - 
es using the Dintnond Dust will never require to have their razors 
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PortRatts by the AGENCY of LIGHT.—Mr. 
BEABD, .sole Patentee of, the D; otype, has _recentl 

introduced a NEW PROCESS of COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHI 

PORTRAITS, which, with other improvements, imparts'a moré life-like 
and beautiful: ofings, sre fhina hitherto been @ttaified. Hours, nine till 
six, at 85, King William-street, City; 34, Parliament-street; and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

‘* A great improvement has been effected by the patentee.’’—Times, 





ACHTING, DRIVING, and ANGLING.—The 

NEW DREADNOUGHT COATS and CAPES, made by J.C. 
CORDING, will be found by Saitors and Sportsmen to be'the best arti= 
cles ever made up for their use. They Wwill*resist the heaviest rain and 
the fiercest tropical~heat for any time, and their durability is equal to 
their waterproof qualities. Trousers, leggings, sou’-westers, caps, and 
gloves, of the same proofing. Officers.and others going to the colonies 
will find these articles invaluable. Gentlemen who drive should. use 
CORDING’S new waterproof driving:aprons and coats, the most service. 
able and complete things of the kind, and approved by all who have-tried 
them. Ladies’ light idiog capes, with hoods and sleeves. CORDING’S 
improved sheet India rubber boots are superior to anything hitherto 
made for the comfort of anglers and snipe shooters. Theyre light; 
pliable, and never crack ; impervious to water for any length of-time, 
and require no dressing ‘to keep them in condition. Patterns and-prices 
sent on application. “Any description of article made té order.: 
London: J, ©. CORDING, 231, Strand, five doors west-of Templesbar, 








MALL BOOKS’ on GREAT SUBJECTS —Tust 


Published, 8vo. price 3s. 62. “N6. XI, CHRISTIAN SECTS in 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY gg pore 


W. Pickering, 177, 


Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo. cloth; with seven illustrations engraved on wood, 


ge oe , 
PARLY MAGNETISM, jn its higher -relations to 
Humanity, as veiled in the Poets and the Prophets, 
By 9YQ.MAOOS. 
London: H. Baillitre, publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





JOURNAL. FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST, 
OMESTIC ARCHITECTURE:—The BUILDER; 


No. 184, for Aug. 15, price 3d., contains :—Archeologists in Glou- 
cester; Mr. Planché’s Discovery in Tewkesbury Church; History of 
Gloucester Cathedral; Grotestjue Carvings of the Middle Ages ; Date not 
Decided by Shape of Arch— District Surveyor’s Fees—Builders’ Estimates 
—Godfrey House, Kent, with an Engraving—State of the London Se purch 
yards— Electric Conductors for Buil ngs—Stall Ends in Choit of Wells Ca: 
thedral, with a Specimen—Works at Birmingham—Historical Account of 
Painting, as formerly used in Churches—Masonic Hall, at Cowes—Is the 
Tower of York Minster Safe ?—The Sailors’ Home, Liverpool—Notices 
of Contracts, Timber Sales, &c. :- 

 Ably conducted.”"—Feliz Farley’s Bristol’ Journal. 

RY An excellently conducted journal.” The Edinburgh Weekly Re. 
gister, f sent teas 

“ A well conducted journal.’’—Literary Gazette. 

“This is a most valuable ‘periodical,’ dévoted' to thé useful ‘sciences © 
of engineering and ef architecture; and embracing the,.wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with fhe sister arts, present, great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, ‘and in so interesting a'manner, 
that it is caleulated’to find its way among great niumbérs ‘of the intelli< 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the‘ 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel. an , 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, atid is so closely conmected with the commtiion objects; andthe daily 
exigencies of the warld around us, Its low, price -brings it within the / 
reach of the operasives ; while the nature of its, contents comménds it to 
the more infellectual of all classes.’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

“ A journal of deserted repute, and’very useful to the architect, engineer, * 
operative, and artist? | *  * 9 * '% Dhis periodical fully shstains its, 
title ; and must prove of immense .value,as well. as an agreeable com~ 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’—Despaten. Airlie , ' 

Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 





CHURCH SONES 3 
PE HON. C. GRIMSTONE’S ARRANGEMENT 
of the COMMON PRAYER BOOK ‘and LESSONS (dedicated 
by pérmission to her Majesty), containing the entire “Morning and 
Evening Service, printed in-aJarge clear type, in two portshih: vatonsoms 
one for the morning andthe other for the evening. ‘The pticay are as 


follow :— | . . 
‘ ' Moroeco 


Largest size: ......45 +0 
Second size, «,+0+-90,, } 


J, Hatchard and Son, 197; 


tomes ba te 
Piccadilly, and all boo 
Cox, of 74, Great Queen Strect, 
in t Fields, in the Count dl 
Printer, at hiv Printing Office, 74 & 78,'Great Queen ‘Street resaid, 
and published by Jonn Crocxrorn,! of 29, Bee Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pubs, 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, ¢n 
Saturday, the 15th day of August, 1846, “ge 
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